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SPECULUM 


A JOURNAL OF MEDIAEVAL STUDIES 
)Q€ 
EDITOR’S PREFACE 


HE formation in America of a Meprarvat ACADEMY is an en- 

couraging sign of the times. The conception of the Middle 
Ages as a period of dark ignorance, crude taste, and blind fanaticism 
has few supporters left. It may safely be relegated to those outworn 
superstitions once most effectively damned if branded as mediaeval. 
It is more and more apparent that in letters and institutions, phi- 
losophy and art, the Middle Ages present a chapter in the develop- 
ment of civilization which the student of human progress can ill 
afford to neglect. We may no longer bestow a civil leer on 


the Classics of an age that heard of none. 


Rather, we turn to Jean de Meun, Dante, and Chaucer for beauties 
of form, heights of thought, and pleasant scenes from the comedy of 
life that can challenge comparison, certainly, with anything in the 
time of Pope. The Mrepranvat AcapEmy will, we hope, become a 
rallying point for the cultivation and study of these Middle Ages. 
The history of the movement that has led to the establishment of 
the Acapemy is presented in the following pages by Professor Coff- 
man, who has been, from the start, the life of the undertaking. The 
AcapDEMy embodies no visionary scheme of a few enthusiasts. It is 
the natural flower of an irresistible growth. An interest in Mediaeval 
Latin is the bond that has united the members of this society from its 
inception; it is the bond that next to the Church, or, rather, as part 
and parcel of the Church, united the mediaeval communities them- 
selves. But while Mediaeval Latin is still the centre of our interests, 
it is not the circumference. The new AcapEemy would include in its 


scope the entire civilization of the Middle Ages. It welcomes to 
3 








4 Editor’s Preface 


membership any citizens of our country or other countries who 
cherish a lively and intelligent interest in mediaeval culture and its 
significance for our times. 

The ideals of the AcapEmy will be illustrated, we hope, in our 
journal, Specutum. The term Middle Ages we take in a widely 
comprehensive sense. On what lies outside, SpecuLuM cannot well 
be focussed; its range is large enough as it is. But any aspect of an 
outlying period that bears significantly on the Middle Ages may 
appropriately be discussed in this journal. Just how many centuries 
are included in the Middle Ages everybody knows but no two can 
define in the same way. Following the example of St Augustine 
when confronted by a theological problem of some moment, we 
would answer, “If you ask us not, we know; if you ask us, we know 
not.”’ Contributors need not consider dates and border-lines, if 
the point of their discourse is directed at what everybody would 
agree is Mediaeval. SpecuLum, this mirror to which we find it 
appropriate to give a Latin name, suggests the multitudinous mirrors 
in which the people of the Middle Ages liked to gaze at themselves 
and other folk — mirrors of history and doctrine and morals, mirrors 
of princes and lovers and fools. We intend no conscious follies, but 
we recognize satire, humor, and the joy of life as part of our aim. Art 
and beauty and poetry are a portion of our mediaeval heritage. Our 
contribution to the knowledge of those times must be scholarly, first 
of all, but scholarship must be arrayed, so far as possible, in a pleasing 
form. No subject is common or unclean merely because it deals with 
small details; but details must tend towards a significant goal. It is 
no less our purpose to avoid vain repetition, the popularization of 
matters well-known. We aim at what is new, in fact or statement or 
interpretation. Propaganda, in the recent and repellent sense of the 
word, is excluded from our programme. Our pages are open to con- 
tributors of all shades of belief or point of view. They may regard the 
Ages of Faith with adoration or with contempt, if only they will tell 
us something about them. It is thus our hope that from many angles, 
new glimpses of history and philosophy, letters and art will find re- 
flection in this mirror of mediaeval life. 


E. K. R. 
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THE MEDIAEVAL ACADEMY OF AMERICA: HIS- 
TORICAL BACKGROUND AND PROSPECT 


GEORGE R. COFFMAN 


HE purpose of this article is to record briefly the history of a 

movement which has resulted in the incorporation on Decem- 
ber 23, 1925, of the Meprarvat AcaDEMY OF AMERICA, and to 
suggest something of the possibilities of this organization for the 
future. That such an article should appear in the first number of 
SpecuuvM is altogether fitting; for this journal is to be the official 
organ of the Academy. 

The initial impulse to this movement was the presidential ad- 
dress delivered by Professor John M. Manly before the Modern 
Language Association of America in December, 1920.' Since his 
analysis of the situation then existing in modern languages applied 
equally to the whole field of mediaeval studies in this country, and 
since his recommendations for a comprehensive and constructive pro- 
gramme point the way to a new era in American humanistic scholar- 
ship, I indicate something of the content of his address. After « om- 
mending the Association for its fine record of achievement during 
its thirty-seven years of existence, Professor Manly emphasized the 
lack of organized codperative activity in that body: 


In the field of research we see that everything has been left to the indi- 
vidual members. Not only has there been no attempt to direct the investi- 
gations, there has been equally no attempt to bring together in any special 
way or for any special purpose members who are working on subjects closely 
related or capable of being made of mutual service. . . . No great author or 
period has been fully studied; no great text or body of related texts has been 
edited; no problem of literary history or criticism has been made the object 
of concentrated and consistent study. . . . The general impression produced 
by a survey of our work is that it has been individual, casual, scrappy, and 
scattering. . . . if we needed financial support for some important under- 
taking and were asked to justify our appeal by reference to what we have 
done, we could not point to large, unified achievements.? 


1 “New Bottles, The President’s Address,”’ Publications of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion, Vol. XXXVI, No. 1, March, 1921, pp. xlvi-Ix of Proceedings for 1920. 
2 Ibid., pp. xlvii-Iviii. 
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Following this indictment, he suggested some important problems to 
be undertaken, and, after voicing the conviction that the necessary 
money for such tasks would be available if the cause was intelli- 
gently presented, he recommended that a programme be drawn up 
“for reorganization of the meetings with a view to greater specializa- 
tion and greater stimulation of research; and the working out 
through carefully chosen committees of plans for important investi- 
gations and of methods of aiding individual investigators.” 

As a result of this recommendation one of the groups organized 
during 1921 chose as its subject “The Influence of Latin Culture on 
Mediaeval Literature,” or, as it was later expressed, “Mediaeval 
Latin Studies.” This original group was the nucleus of the present 
MeEpIAEVAL ACADEMY OF AMERICA. 

At the meeting of the Modern Language Association in Baltimore 
in December of the same year, this was constituted a permanent 
group or section. Its first session consisted of an animated com- 
mittee-meeting at which the eighteen or twenty present carried on 
informal discussion, occasionally directing their remarks to the 
chairman when they had crystallized some suggestion. In the per- 
sonnel of the group, in the trend of the discussion, and in the agenda 
of activities outlined for the following year, there was already a 
suggestion of a Mediaeval Academy of America. There were 
representatives — geographically well-distributed — from all de- 
partments of modern-language study in the leading American 
universities, as well as individuals from outside the academic circle, 
known to the public through their literary activities in modern fields. 
In response to an invitation of the chairman, Professor Rand had 
sent for discussion a comprehensive syllabus of suggested studies. 
This syllabus, along with numerous other suggestions which have 
been coming in for the past four years from the United States and 
abroad, may well form the basis for a programme of constructive 
studies to be considered by the Acapemy. As to immediate proce- 
dure, ail of those present recognized that, because of the vast scope of 
territory included in the subject assigned and because of the multi- 
tude of tasks to be undertaken, it was obviously impossible to make 
comprehensive assignments covering the whole field. So it was 
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agreed that a programme of work should be drawn up which would 
develop codperation on the part of persons interested in Mediaeval- 
Latin literature. The following proposals were discussed: 


1. To secure as complete a list as possible of scholars working in this field 
and, wherever possible, a statement of the tasks in which they are en- 
gaged. 

2. To put workers in closely related projects into communication with 
one another. 

8. To secure data as to what the colleges and the universities are doing in 
the field of Mediaeval Latin Studies. 

4. To study possibilities for wider codperation (i) with scholars in classics, 
history, philosophy, and related subjects or fields; (ii) with organiza- 
tions and institutions, such as the Benedictine Order. It was suggested 
that in this group might be the beginnings of an Academy of Medi- 
aeval Latin Culture. 

5. To connect this group with scholars in the mediaeval field in England 
and on the Continent. 

6. To concentrate upon a few concrete projects of general interest in this 
field, such as encouraging the introduction of specific courses in Medi- 
aeval Latin in the graduate schools of the country.! 


A further indication that, in their inception, the aims of the group 
reached beyond the Modern Language Association is found in the 
following excerpt from a letter from the present writer, chairman of 
the group, to Professor Manly, general chairman of all of the Modern 
Language groups, written two weeks after the meeting in Baltimore: 


I have in mind an advisory council consisting of such men as Professors 
Rand, Haskins, Tatlock, Allen, Grandgent, Paetow, Mr Carl Van Doren, 
and others representing the various fields and academic departments of 
Latin cultural interests. Such a council might possibly develop into an Acad- 
emy of Mediaeval-Latin Culture with a definite program. 

And a paragraph from a letter by Professor Rand, written a little 
later, indicates that he, too, from the first heartily approved of this 
suggestion: 

1 See Publications of the Modern Language Association, Vol. XXXVII, March, 1922; Pro- 


ceedings for 1921, pp. xlvi-xlix. The interested reader will find here also Professor Rand’s 
syllabus. 
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The idea which you suggest of an Academy of Mediaeval Culture is 
certainly a splendid goal to look forward to. I can even imagine in the 
future that with the help of my friend, Ralph Adams Cram, the Academy 
will be locally situated in a Gothic monastery. 


In these beginnings, then, and in all of the activities of this group 
and, later, of the committee of the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties up to the present, the interest has been centred primarily in 
Mediaeval Latin literature and in the varied aspects of Mediaeval 
Latinity. With this fact in mind the reader will readily understand 
why the group in the Modern Language Association turned at once 
to Professors Rand and Beeson. Obviously the first steps in any 
programme were to effect a simple organization, to discover the pre- 
cise situation with regard to Mediaeval Latin in American educa- 
tional institutions, and to encourage the introduction of specific 
courses in this subject in the graduate schools. 

The first step taken to achieve these ends consisted in a conference 
between the chairman of the group and Professor Beeson, held in 
Chicago about two days after the session in Baltimore. The problem 
of an introductory course in Mediaeval Latin was the subject for 
discussion. Though at the present time there are several anthologies 
which might be used for such a course, no satisfactory text was 
then available. Professor Beeson finally expressed himself as willing 
to prepare an anthology for this purpose, provided he could be 
assured a publisher. A syllabus of the proposed selections, which he 
made during the following months, formed the basis for discussion in 
December, 1922, not only in the Modern Language Association but 
also in sections in the American Philological and Historical Associ- 
ations. Professor Beeson’s book appeared a few months ago.! 

During the spring of 1922 the organization of the committee in 
the Modern Language Association was completed. From the begin- 
ning two elements were kept in mind: that it must be national rather 
than sectional in character; and that it must enlist the services of 
the best Mediaeval Latinists from whatever department of study or 
from whatever learned society. In the first place, then, the country 
was divided geographically, with Professors Gerould and Tatlock as 


1 Cf. review, “A Handful of Helps to the Study of Mediaeval Latin,” pp. 110 ff., infra. 
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chairmen for the East and for the Pacific Coast respectively; the 
present writer was appointed chairman for the Middle West and 
executive secretary of the group. In the second place, Professor 
Rand was persuaded to accept the general or advisory chairmanship. 
As a result of this organization, a uniform programme was presented 
in December, 1922, at meetings of the American Philological Associ- 
ation, the Modern Language Association, and the Pacific Coast 
Philological Association. As announced in a bulletin issued during 
the summer of 1922, the main purpose of this organization was “‘to 
synthesize in a constructive programme the efforts of all individuals 
or groups from classics, history, modern languages, philosophy, and 
related fields who are interested in the Latin cultural aspects of the 
Middle Ages.” 

The first definite project of the committee indicated above was a 
survey of the condition of Mediaeval-Latin studies in the graduate 
schools of this country. A subcommittee consisting of Professors 
Tatlock, Cross, and Brooke analyzed the data collected and prepared 
specific recommendations. Through the courtesy of the editors of 
that magazine, their report appeared in Modern Philology, XXI 
(1924), 309-315. The last two pages are packed with valuable sug- 
gestions and recommendations which deserve careful consideration, 
at the proper time, by the Council of the MreprarvaL ACADEMY OF 
America. During this same year the secretary began to compile a 
mailing-list of those interested in the purposes of this group. This 
list now includes between five and six hundred names from all over 
the world. Indicative of the widespread interest in the various 
activities are letters received by the secretary from all parts of the 
United States, from Australia, Belgium, Canada, France, Germany, 
Great Britain and Ireland, Holland, and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries; also from a considerable number of business and professional 
people outside of the academic life. 

After the meetings in December, 1922, it became evident that the 


interest had grown far beyond the organization with which it was 
then affiliated, and that some kind of reorganization which would 
give Mediaeval Latinists from the classics, history, and philosophy 
a place of equality with those from modern languages was necessary. 
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Two possibilities for such reorganization were considered by the 
committee: (1) the formation of an independent organization to be 
known as a society or academy for mediaeval studies; or (2) affili- 
ation with some organization already in existence. At first the com- 
mittee favored the former of these possibilities, but after corre- 
spondence and conference with Professor Haskins, chairman of the 
American Council of Learned Societies, Professor Rand, the general 
chairman, and the secretary, with the approval of the other two 
members, completed arrangements for the appointment of a com- 
mittee on Mediaeval Latin Studies as a standing committee of the 
American Council of Learned Societies. The original committee as 
appointed by Professor Haskins consisted of Professors E. K. Rand 
(chairman), C. H. Beeson, M. De Wulf, G. H. Gerould, L. J. Paetow, 
J. S. P. Tatlock, J. W. Thompson, J. F. Willard, and the present 
writer as executive secretary. Since that time Professor H. M. 
Ayres and Mr John Nicholas Brown have been added to the com- 


mittee. 
During the year 1923 also, several other projects were proposed 


or initiated: 


1. Inresponse to urgent requests, Professor Paetow began a book, not yet 
completed, entitled The Revival of Interest in Mediaeval Latin with the 
following tentative table of contents: chapter i, “Latin in the Middle 
Ages”; chapter ii, “The Humanists and Mediaeval Latin,”; chapter 
iii, “Mediaeval Latin in the Modern Times”; chapter iv, “Latin as an 
International Auxiliary Language”; chapter v, “The Revival of In- 
terest in Mediaeval Latin in the Twentieth Century.” Each chapter is 
to include a critical bibliography. 


2. In connection with the American Council of Learned Societies, the 
committee interested itself in the international project for a new Medi- 
aeval-Latin dictionary. Professor Beeson, chairman of a special com- 
mittee of the Council for this project, and American representative on 
the international committee, had attended the Union Académique 
Internationale in Brussels in April, 1922. The Union Académique 
Internationale, it may be explained here, is now committed to a 
Mediaeval-Latin lexicon to come down to about the year 1000. The 
organization is completed, the work distributed, and Paris is the centre, 
with Professor Goelzer of the Sorbonne as director. 
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3. Through Professor Gerould, in codperation with the American Library 
Association, the committee proposed a plan for coéperative buying of 
Mediaeval-Latin materials so as to avoid unnecessary duplication. 
Professor Gerould suggested also a bibliography of Mediaeval-Latin 
materials in the libraries of this country. These are projects for the 
Academy to consider. 

4. At the meeting of the British and American Professors of English at 
Columbia University in June, 1923, the active codperation of the Eng- 
lish scholars was enlisted. Dr G. G. Coulton of St Johns College, 
Cambridge University, agreed to sponsor the project in England. In 
the Literary Supplement of the London Times for November 1, 1923, 
appears a letter by him outlining the plans of the Committee and re- 
questing the names of those interested. As a result of this announce- 
ment, between fifty and one hundred English scholars have written to 
Dr Coulton or to the secretary indicating their interest in the move- 
ment. The closing sentence of Dr Coulton’s letter is significant as in- 
cluding a phrase which expresses one of the principal aims of the Acad- 
emy: “To those who have felt the need of what the Provost of Eton 
once called, ‘a clearing-house of mediaeval studies,’ the energy of these 
American professors promises very effectual help.” May our American 
Academy not be forgetful of its international opportunities! 

5. The committee considered ways and means of publishing a journal de- 
voted to mediaeval studies. It recommended that the publication con- 
tain, in addition to reports, special studies, reviews, and comprehensive 
bibliographies. And it suggested also a project for publishing in uni- 
form edition translations of Mediaeval-Latin classics. 

6. In November, 1923, the secretary prepared and mailed to almost four 
hundred persons interested in some aspect of Mediaeval-Latin studies a 
bulletin explanatory of the work of the committee. 


In the meantime, while the Committee was getting its programme 
under way, Professor J. F. Willard, working independently, was pre- 
paring an annual bulletin on the progress of mediaeval studies in the 
United States. Through the courtesy of the University of Colorado, 
with some financial assistance from the American Council of Learned 
Societies this year, three numbers have already appeared.! These 
constitute a valuable and comprehensive source of information con- 
cerning the status of mediaeval studies in this country. In accord- 
ance with its general aims, the Committee for the past two years has 


1 Progress of Mediaeval Studies in the United States of America, compiled by James F. Wil- 
lard, Professor of History, University of Colorado (Boulder, Colorado, May, 1923, 1924, 1925). 
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codperated with Professor Willard by helping him secure data for 
this bulletin. 

In addition to the “Report on the Status of Mediaeval-Latin 
Studies” and Professor Willard’s bulletin mentioned above, the 
prominent activities for the year 1924 were: the initiation by Pro- 
fessor Beeson of work in this country on the Mediaeval Latin 
dictionary; the recommendation of a committee to raise funds for a 
journal of mediaeval studies; the establishment of closer connections 
with the Continent; the preparation of a special bulletin by the 
secretary; and a gift of three thousand dollars to be used toward a 
journal of mediaeval studies. To discover what difficulties would 
develop in connection with the Mediaeval Latin texts assigned to 
America, Professor Beeson set to work under his supervision a group 
of graduate students at the University of Chicago. During the 
spring the secretary met Mr Jean Malye, general delegate of the 
Association Guillaume Budé, an organization which through lectures, 
bulletins, and a publishing house “‘is engaged in restoring French 
classical scholarship to its proper high position.” Mr Malye ex- 
pressed a keen interest in our work and offered to give it publicity in 
France through his bulletins. Several enthusiastic letters came to 
the chairman from Germany, including one from Professor Paul 
Lehmann, Traube’s successor at Munich; and Professor Maurice 
De Wulf of the University of Louvain has been among the most en- 
thusiastic supporters of our enterprise. During the holiday season of 
this same year, special sessions in the Modern Language Association, 
in the American Philological Association, and in the American Histor- 
ical Association were devoted to Mediaeval Latin. Professor Paetow 
presented before Section L of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science plans for the proposed journal of mediaeval 
studies and for the dictionary. During this same year Dr Francis P. 
Magoun, Jr. accepted the chairmanship of a special committee for 
Establishing an Annual Bibliography of Mediaeval Latinity. He 
drew up a plan for procedure and had the initial stage of the work 
well in hand when plans for Specuium and for the Academy delayed 
further immediate activities. 

Since the chairman and the secretary of the Committee were con- 
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vinced that funds were an immediate and imperative need for the 
realization of their programme, they centred their main efforts on 
effecting an organization for this purpose. To consider this problem, 
the secretary, with the approval of the chairman, issued a call for a 
meeting of the Committee on Mediaeval Latin Studies in New York 
on January 2d, 1925. They invited for a joint-meeting at that time 
the special subcommittee on Founding a Journal of Mediaeval Stud- 
ies, which had been appointed some months before by the American 
Council of Learned Societies and of which Professor H. M. Ayres 
was chairman. The important event of the meeting was a telegram 
from Professor Rand, who was unable to be present, announcing that 
Mr John Nicholas Brown had given three thousand dollars towards 
establishing the journal, hoping but not stipulating that the two 
committees would raise the additional three thousand then esti- 
mated as needed for the first year. As a result of the discussion which 
followed, the leadership of the financial campaign was delegated to 
Professor Ayres, and the goal for the necessary endowment of the 
journal was set at one hundred thousand dollars. At this same 
meeting it was voted as the sense of the Committee that ultimately an 
Academy of Mediaeval Studies should be formed; Professor Rand 
was nominated to the American Council of Learned Societies as 
editor-in-chief of the mediaeval journal to be established; Mr Brown, 
Dr Magoun, and the present writer were appointed a committee to 
draw up with Professor Rand nominations for an editorial board to 
be submitted to the Committee on Mediaeval Latin Studies. 

As soon as the American Council of Learned Societies had ap- 
proved the vote of the committee in nominating Professor Rand 
editor-in-chief and had authorized the appointment of the editorial 
board as indicated above, the committee specially appointed pro- 
ceeded to draw up a list of nominations for the editorial and advisory 
boards. With the approval of the Committee on Mediaeval Latin 
Studies Professor Rand appointed the managing and the publishing 
editors. After the editorial board had been approved by the Com- 
mittee on Mediaeval Latin Studies, and an advisory board of eighteen 
had been selected by the same committee from a list of twenty-nine 
names submitted, Professor Haskins, as authorized by the American 
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Council of Learned Societies at its January meeting, named the edito- 
rial body as now officially constituted. As a result of the vote of the 
Committee on Mediaeval Latin Studies, the title chosen for the new 
magazine was SpecuLuM, A JoURNAL OF MEDIAEVAL STUDIEs. 

We now come to the final stage of the activities leading to the 
Mep1arvat Acapemy or America. On Friday afternoon, June 12, 
1925, Mr John Nicholas Brown and Mr Ralph Adams Cram, in an 
afternoon meeting with Professor Rand at the Colonial Club in 
Cambridge, broached the idea of taking steps at once to found an 
academy which would include within its scope, in addition to Medi- 
aeval Latin, all aspects of mediaeval civilization. The proposal was 
made the subject of discussion at a dinner at the Harvard Club in 
Boston on Friday evening, June 19, at which were present Professor 
Rand, Mr Brown, Mr Cram, Dr Magoun, and the present writer. 
At this dinner were drafted certain considerations. The first of these 
considerations represents a broadening of the aims drafted two years 
earlier by the Committee on Mediaeval Latin Studies: 


I. An Academy is essential to accomplish the ultimate objectives of 
the Committee on Mediaeval-Latin Studies: An understanding 
of the records of the Middle Ages and their significance in human 
history. This involves (1) Lists of Documents; (2) The edition 
or other reproduction of Documents; (3) Dictionaries and other 
linguistic helps; (4) Publications dealing with the whole field or 
with parts thereof; (5) The study of the relation of Mediaeval 
Latin to its Classical Background, to mediaeval vernacular liter- 
ature, and to mediaeval and modern life and thought; (6) Provisions 
for research in the fields of Mediaeval Institutions, Mediaeval 
Art and Archaeoiogy, Mediaeval Literature— various kinds of 
subventions. 


II. Anacademy will most successfully coérdinate various projects 
already initiated or proposed in the mediaeval field. These 
include: 

1. Specutum, A JouRNAL or MEDIAEVAL STUDIES 
2. Dictionaries 

3. Bibliographies 

4. Publishing projects of various kinds. 
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III. An academy will be a coordinating agency for all individuals 
and groups interested in mediaeval culture. 


IV. An academy is the logical next step for those interested in 
mediaeval studies to take in order to become a codrdinate 
organization in the American Council of Learned Societies. 


Mr Brown and Mr Cram further pointed out that the proposal 
for an academy in the near future was a timely step in connection 
with Specutum, A JouRNAL oF MEDIAEVAL Stupies, aid other 
projects temporarily suspended because of lack of funds. Finally, 
it developed in the course of the dinner that pledges of six thousand 
dollars could be secured at once to initiate a national campaign. 
This proposal, with the accompanying considerations in support 
thereof, the secretary submitted to the Committee on Mediaeval 
Latin Studies in July. As a result of their approval of this proposal 
and of further resolutions submitted in October, Mr Brown (chair- 
man), Mr Cram, and Professor Haskins were appointed a subcom- 
mittee on incorporation, and Mr Brown and Mr Cram accepted the 
invitation of the Committee to assume the financial leadership in the 
campaign for endowment. 

It is well to pause here for a moment to summarize the more 
notable achievements of the Committee on Mediaeval Latin Studies 
during the past four years: 


1. It has contributed its modest part toward the international 
revival of interest in mediaeval studies. 


2. It has paved the way for international codperation among 
students of mediaeval literature. 


3. It has helped to develop a sense of solidarity and common 
purpose among individuals and organizations in America, 
interested in any aspect of mediaeval life and thought. 


4. It has formulated a comprehensive and constructive pro- 
gramme of significance to all interested in the continuity of 
civilization. 
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5. Through the generous coéperation of Mr Brown it has made 
possible a publication devoted exclusively to matters medi- 


aeval. 


On the other hand, many of the projects enumerated above, as well 
as other valuable proposals, still lie buried in the secretary’s files. 
Some require further study and some require funds. 

A capable and responsive committee, a large, interested group 
outside, and the American Council of Learned Societies, which since 
1923 has given financial assistance for clerical expenses, have made 
possible these achievements of the past four years. At the moment 
of writing the secretary recalls especially the contributions of Pro- 
fessors Manly, Allen, Haskins, Beeson, Willard, and Rand. The first 
of these goes down in our records as the critic and the seer. With 
him stands Professor P. S. Allen, who in December, 1921, preceding 
the meeting in Baltimore, first suggested the possibility of an acad- 
emy and outlined a general plan of action which has proved most 
useful. For the past three years Professor Haskins has been a 
constant and helpful counsellor. The merits of Professor Beeson’s 
Primer of Medieval Latin speak for themselves. Here the only word is 
a tribute to him as the maker of a much needed text-book. In such a 
task there is little glory for the scholar; but for the making of this 
book a genuine scholar was essential. Estimated in terms of time and 
energy, his contribution to Mediaeval Latin studies has probably 
been greater than that of any other individual. It is a pleasure also 
to make special mention of Professor Willard’s work as compiler and 
editor of the bulletins on the progress of mediaeval studies in the 
United States. The fact that this is the contribution of a teacher in 
a western state-university, where conditions as to hours of labor and 
library facilities at best are not as favorable as in the leading univer- 
sities in the East, is a splendid tribute to the individual initiative 
and spirit of cojperation of the mediaeval scholars in this country. 
None has shown a finer and more generous spirit than Professor 
Willard, and the fact that a western state-university provided 
funds for such an enterprise is a hopeful sign in these days when even 
academic interests are too often primarily in immediate and material 
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things. Finally, to the influential leadership, the tireless energy, the 
wise judgment, and the tempered optimism of Professor Rand all of 
us are most deeply indebted. 

The next chapter in the development of mediaeval studies in 
America is still to be written. The purpose of the Meprarvat AcaD- 
eMY OF AMERICA as formulated by the incorporators is clear: To 
conduct, encourage, promote and support research, publication, and 
instruction in Mediaeval records, literature, languages, arts, archae- 
ology, history, philosophy, science, life, and all other aspects of Me- 
diaeval civilization by publications, by research, and by such other 
means as may be desirable, and to hold property for such purpose. 
The activities of the group in the Modern Language Association and 
of the Committee of the American Council of Learned Societies have 
been merely a preparation for the attainment of these larger objec- 
tives. The hope of the Committee on Mediaeval Latin Studies is 
that its heritage to the AcapEmy will be a combination of a com- 
prehensive vision and practical projects. The interpretation of a 
thousand years of civilization is no small task, especially when as 
obscured and complex as those of the Middle Ages. It is a task which 
will require the codperation and the creative energy of students of 
art, archaeology,’ folk-lore, government, law, literature, medicine, 
philosophy, theology and all other branches which help us com- 
prehend our mediaeval ancestors. And it is a task fully as significant 
for modern civilization as the more notable discoveries in the field 
of the natural sciences. To accomplish this task, one of the functions 
of the new Acapemy will be that of a coérdinating office, a national 
and international clearing-house for all matters mediaeval. This 
means that the AcaprEmy will not take over the activities of any 
institution, corporation, or learned society now in existence; 
rather will it foster that interest and coérdinate activities already 
in being. 

Finally, the AcapEmy will provide means to enable scholars to 
complete important investigations. Monographs or books on medi- 
aeval themes will not need to be published abroad or at the partial 
expense of the author as has been the case of two notable works of 
the last few years. For all of these projects money is needed. Conser- 
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vative estimate places the minimum requirement at one million dol- 
lars. For such a need only Professor Manly’s epic appeal is adequate: 


The cynical among you are still objecting that such undertakings cost 
money, and that while money is poured out in large sums for research in 
physics and chemistry and metallurgy and botany and every other branch 
of the physical sciences, this support of research is due to the fact that busi- 
ness men see immediate practical returns from the development of these 
subjects. That it is easier to obtain money for subjects of this kind is true, 
but it is very far from being true that men and women of large wealth are 
interested only in subjects that pay in money. They are interested in any 
subject that awakens their imaginations by its significance for the large 
problems of human history and destiny. Astronomy has for many years 
obtained large sums for the equipment and support of the most subtle and 
recondite researches. No doubt astronomy has many practical uses, but it 
is not these which have enabled it to obtain the funds it needed: it has won 
by its appeal to the imagination of men. We of the humanities have been 
too reticent, too lacking in human fellowship. We too have stars in our 
firmament, systems as mysterious and fascinating as comets or double suns, 
but we have too seldom invited the public to look through our telescopes 
and share our visions of the strange and interesting processes by which the 
chaotic chatter of anthropoid apes has been organized in the wonderful 
fabric of human speech or their formless outbursts of emotion have after 
many centuries issued in lyric and drama... . 

There is . . . plenty of money in the world, and the men and women who 
control it are ready to give it freely for visions — visions of all kinds — vi- 
sions of food for starving peoples, visions of wider opportunities for cramped 
lives, visions of astronomical discoveries, or of excavations of long-buried 
civilizations, visions of dead poets and painters and lawgivers, visions of 
man in every stage of his long climb up from his feeble and brutish begin- 
nings.! 

Our immediate task is to rise “‘to the highth of this great argument” 
and give men and women of wealth a vision of the wonderful possi- 


bilities of this new MrepIaAEVAL ACADEMY OF AMERICA. 


Boston UNIVERSITY. 


1 Professor John M. Manly, “‘New Bottles, The President’s Address,” Publications of the 
Modern Language Association, Vol. XXXVI, No.1, March, 1921, pp. lii, lvi-lvii of Proceed- 
ings for 1920. 
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THE SPREAD OF IDEAS IN THE MIDDLE AGES? 
By CHARLES HOMER HASKINS 


N THE general history of ideas an important chapter deals with 
the means by which ideas are carried from individual to individ- 
ual and from group to group. The story is a long one, with the club 
and the sword and similar instruments of sweet reasonableness at one 
end, and the headline, the aeroplane, and the radio at the other, 
while slower and possibly more efficacious agencies lie between. The 
Middle Ages present a special phase of the subject, combining as 
they did static rural conditions and primitive modes of travel with a 
social structure which required a certain amount of communication 
between widely separated units of the same type, so that extreme 
localism in some respects coexisted with a common European civili- 
zation in others. Certain historians have accordingly stressed the 
regional, others the general, elements in mediaeval culture, with a 
tendency toward a vague and mystical Volksgeist on the one hand or 
an equally vague and mystical Zeitgezst on the other. A more realistic 
view of mediaeval society may be reached by considering briefly the 
more common ways by which ideas passed, and noting some matters 
toward which investigation may profitably be directed. This paper 
aims to suggest and illustrate by examples to which any one can 
easily add, rather than to present the results of a specific piece of re- 
search. The word “idea” is used, for lack of a better, to include not 
only abstract conceptions but new information of every sort, new 
themes and modes in literature, and new types in art. 

In the Roman empire the ease of intercourse and communication 
was proverbial. What with the system of roads and bridges, the 
constant passing of troops, officials, and messengers, the free inter- 
change of wares between distant provinces, and the habit of long 
journeys by sea and land, the amount of travel has been declared 
greater than was to be found again before the nineteenth century.’ 

1 Read before the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 12 November 1924, and before 
the American Historical Association, 30 December 1924. 

? L. Friedlander, Roman Life and Manners under the Early Empire (New York, 1908-13), I, 
$22. Cf. M. P. Charlesworth, Trade Routes and Commerce of the Roman Empire (Cambridge, 


1924). 
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For specific illustrations it is enough to recall the voyages of Paul of 
Tarsus; the vogue of Antioch, Athens, and Alexandria for western 
students; the Phrygian merchant who made seventy-two journeys to 
Rome; and the man of Cadiz who travelled all the way to Rome and 
back merely to set his eyes on the historian Livy. The result was 
a singularly uniform and cosmopolitan civilization throvghout the 
Roman world, from which the local and provincial spirit was strik- 
ingly absent and through which ideas passed with singular ease and 
swiftness, as exemplified in the “ubiquitous professor” and in the 
spread of Christianity and other forms of Oriental religion. 

This unity of life and ideas came to an end in the West with the 
Germanic invasions, and in the region of the Mediterranean with the 
Saracen conquests. Roads fell into disrepair, commerce dried up, 
education declined, and book-learning almost disappeared. Local- 
ism was writ large across the Europe of the early Middle Ages, the 
localism at first of the tribe and the estate, later shaping itself into 
those feudal and manorial units upon which mediaeval society 
rested. Both politically and socially these units were very nearly 
independent, and the exchange of products and ideas was reduced to 
a minimum. Under these conditions culture became regional, at the 
widest, and we witness the slow formation of those provincialisms 
which still survive so tenaciously — types of cottage roofs and 
schools of ecclesiastical architecture, local products of the soil and 
local cuisines, local costume and local custom, local saints and local 
beliefs, local dialects and folk-lore and literary traditions — all that 
mass of deep-rooted and full-bodied localisms which give to Europ- 
ean life its variety and flavor and sense of age-long contact with the 
soil. Naturally ideas and information spread only slowly, and 
against great resistance, from one district to another; custom deter- 
mined everything, and the type altered little from age to age. If this 
were all of mediaeval life, our theme were soon exhausted. 

As a matter of fact, the spread of ideas in the Middle Ages is only 
in part a history of slow diffusion through the resisting medium of 
local habit and custom. It is chiefly concerned with the relations of 
scattered centres of another sort, stations of high tension, if you like, 
communicating with other stations of the same type with compara- 
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tively little reference to distance or the nature of the intervening 
space. Such centres, representing different social strata, consisted 
chiefly of monasteries and cathedrals, courts, towns, and universi- 
ties. 

That the church was the chief source of unity for mediaeval so- 
ciety is a commonplace which is not open to dispute. When, how- 
ever, we pass beyond the fundamentals of law and creed and ritual to 
the cultural side of the church’s influence, we must make certain dis- 
tinctions. The church drew men to Rome, but only in small numbers 
before the twelfth century, when the growth of the canon law and the 
centralization of the papal monarchy began to compel or at least en- 
courage the presence of ever-increasing numbers of litigants and peti- 
tioners and other visitors ad limina Sanctorum Apostolorum. The 
church sent men on distant pilgrimages, but the pilgrims moved to 
specific places by definite routes whose significance we are only be- 
ginning to understand. The church fostered ecclesiastical architec- 
ture, but the types of building and decoration show a strange com- 
bination of regional influences and of imitation of far distant types 
through the intermediary of pilgrims and travelling prelates and 
architects, like that Villard de Honnecourt whose surviving sketch- 
book shows him at Chartres and Lausanne and in Hungary as well as 
in his native Picardy. The history of ecclesiastical travel has much to 
teach us. 

In the earlier Middle Ages the chief centres of intellectual life 
were the various monasteries, set like scattered islands of knowledge 
in a sea of ignorance and barbarism, and the spread of knowledge was 
chiefly from one such centre to another. Much of this intercourse 
was naturally local, but much of it also was at long distance, by 
routes which we do not yet fully understand. Thus the annals of a 
group of Anglo-Norman establishments were based on annals which 
came from the Rhine by way of Burgundy and went back ultimately 
to the Easter-tables of Bede. A detailed description of the opening of 
Charlemagne’s tomb at Aachen by Otto ITI turns up unexpectedly at 
Novalese on the Mount Cenis pass.! A noteworthy report of King 
John’s condemnation by the court of Philip Augustus appears in the 

1 Th. Lindner, Die Fabel von der Bestattung Karls des Grossen (Aachen, 1893). 
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annals of Margam, on the Welsh border.! Bury St Edmunds in 
1181-82 has a six-months’ visit from the Norwegian archbishop Ey- 
stein.? Matthew Paris at St Albans had detailed information re- 
specting the Tartars.* The monks of Mont-Saint-Michel in Nor- 
mandy were in close touch with those of Monte Santangelo on the 
east coast of Italy, where St Michael was also the patron. St Ev- 
roult in Normandy sent out daughter monasteries to Mileto, Venosa, 
and St Eufemia in Italy, where its local ritual, the cantus Uticensis, 
was sung long afterward.‘ The miracles of St Nicholas, so important 
in the history of the religious drama, passed from the East via St 
Nicholas of Bari as far as Bec and Hildesheim, not only to churches 
dedicated to this patron saint but also to others along the road like S. 
Salvatore at Lucca,’ as attested by its portal. The monastic confra- 
ternitates often joined widely separated communities, and the mor- 
tuary rotuli travelled long distances. One of the best illustrations of 
the fallacy of a merely regional view is Traube’s study of the so- 
called “national hands,” in which he demonstrated that there was no 
such thing as a Merovingian or a Lombard book-hand, but only the 
handwriting of the several monastic scriptoria, with occasional 
monks passing from one to another, so that the manuscripts of 
Corbie in Gaul show closer resemblances to manuscripts of northern 
Italy than to those of Frankish neighbors.* 

As time went on, the possibilities of monastic intercourse were en- 
larged and systematized by the formation of the great organizations 
of Cluni and Citeaux with their chapters and visitations and syste- 
matic colonization; and the share of these orders in the spread of 
French culture to Germany and Spain has long been recognized by 
historians of art. In the Franciscan and Dominican orders the local 

1 F. M. Powicke, The Loss of Normandy (Manchester, 1913), pp. 468 ff. 


2 H. G. Leach, Angevin Britain and Scandinavia (Cambridge, Mass., 1921), pp. 89-95. 

3 Chronica Maiora, passim. 

4 Ordericus Vitalis (ed. A. Le Prévost, Paris, 1838-55), II, 89-91. 

6 A. K. Porter, Romanesque Sculpture (Boston, 1923), nos. 224, 225; and, in general, G. R. 
Coffman, A New Theory concerning the Origin of the Miracle Play (Menasha, Wis., 1914), 
pp. 45-66; and in Manly Anniversary Studies (Chicago, 1923), pp. 269-275. 

6 See particularly his “‘Perrona Scottorum,” Sitzungsberichte of the Munich Academy 
(phil.-hist. K1., 1900), pp. 472-476; and in his Vorlesungen und Abhandlungen (Munich, 1909- 
1920), III, 97-99. 
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element almost disappears in a European organization which em- 
phasizes uniformity and migration. At the hands of the friars his- 
toriography becomes general rather than local, while works of theo- 
logy and erudition circulate freely among their new centres of study 
and teaching. Even the suppression of heresy by the Dominican In- 
quisition tends indirectly to favor the wide and rapid circulation of 
the standard manuals of doctrine and procedure. 

The importance of the cathedral as an intellectual centre dates 
from the ninth century, when the maintenance of cathedral schools 
and the adoption of the common life of the canons were prescribed by 
the Carolingian legislation. In spite of their growing divergence of 
interests, bishop and chapter constituted for most purposes a single 
intellectual group, having affinities on the one hand with monastic 
communities and on the other with the feudal courts, while the ec- 
clesiastical organization ensured a certain amount of communication 
within each province. The intellectual influence of the cathedral 
centres reached its height in the revival of the twelfth century, as 
seen in the spread of translations from the Arabic under Archbishop 
Raymond of Toledo, in the continental relations of Canterbury under 
Archbishops Theobald and Thomas Becket, and in the resort from all 
parts of Europe to the cathedral schools of northern France. 

The court, feudal, episcopal, or royal, is important primarily for 
the circulation of the courtly type of literature, through the inter- 
mediary of jongleurs, trouvéres, and goliardi, those “‘jongleurs of the 
clerical world.” Such composers and colporteurs required patrons, 
and only the richer courts could offer them permanent support, so 
that they were perforce migratory, passing from court to court or 
moving about with a migratory patron, like the “Archpoet” with the 
archbishop of Cologne in the wake of Frederick Barbarossa. In this 
way the subject-matter of French poetry spread over western 
Europe; original French and Provengal lyrics acquired currency in 
Italy; and French became the courtly language of a large part of 
Latin Christendom. Even the larger courts shared their men of let- 
ters: Peter of Blois was the ‘intimate friend’ of the rulers of England 
and of Sicily; ! the poet Henry of Avranches, who has a pension and 

1 Stubbs, introduction to Roger of Hoveden, II, xcii. 
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a livery of wine from Henry III of England, is also found writing 
Latin verse for Frederick II.!_ And when whole courts wandered, as 
on the Crusades or the Rémerztige of the German emperors, the pos- 
sibilities are obvious. Nor was the interchange of courts limited to 
belles-lettres. Otto III receives his Byzantine ideas of government 
through his mother; Manuel Comnenus sends Ptolemy’s Almagest as 
a present to the king of Sicily; while Frederick II is in scientific cor- 
respondence with various Saracen sovereigns. King Roger draws to 
Palermo men of learning from every land, and one of his officials, 
Master Thomas Brown, is afterward found sitting at the Exchequer 
of Henry II.? Henry’s Assize of Arms was, we are told, one of the 
administrative expedients imitated by Philip Augustus.* French 
royal institutions were used as models in creating the central govern- 
ment of the Burgundian state, while this in turn served as a type for 
the Hapsburgs when Maximilian brought skilled officials from the 
Netherlands to Vienna. In a still different field lies the well-known 
fact of the spread of Wiclif’s doctrines to Bohemia by the marriage of 
Richard II. Historians ought frequently to heed, not only Lavisse’s 
reminder that kings, like other people, inherit from their mothers, 
but also the fact that kings and their courts are influenced by their 
wives and their wives’ relatives and followers. 

The towns of the Middle Ages were, like the monasteries, islands, 
islands, in this instance, of political and social freedom in a sea of rural 
bondage. While they grew in part by drawing to their free air serfs 
from the adjacent country, their relations were chiefly with other 
towns. Here again geographical proximity was not the only occasion 
for contact. If the urban constitution of Soissons was imitated 
chiefly by its immediate neighbors and in Burgundy, the Etablisse- 
ments of Rouen spread through the Plantagenet dominions to the 

1 Forschungen zur deutschen Geschichte, XVIII (1878), 482-492; Monatschrift fiir die 
Geschichte W est-Deutschlands, 1V (1878), 336-344. One of my students, Mr Josiah C. Russell, 
is preparing a study of Henry of Avranches. 

2 See my Studies in the History of Mediaeval Science (Cambridge, Mass., 1924), chs. 9, 
12; and, for Anglo-Sicilian relations, my articles in English Historical Review, XXVI (1911), 
433-447, 641-665. On the foreign relations of the court of Henry II, see Stubbs, Seventeen 
Lectures on Mediaeval and Modern History, chs. 6 and 7; and my paper in the Essays in Medi- 


eval History presented to Thomas Frederick Tout (Manchester, 1925), pp. 71-77. 
3 Haskins, Norman Institutions (Cambridge, Mass., 1918), p. 193. 
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Spanish frontier, while the customs of the Norman bourg of Breteuil 
have been traced as far as the Welsh border and Ireland.! The inter- 
course of towns was primarily commercial, and it is not easy to dis- 
cern the manifold connections between the exchange of wares and the 
exchange of ideas.? Significant illustrations may be seen in the 
spread of Albigensian doctrines from Italy to France and the Low 
Countries through the industrial population — weaver (textor) and 
heretic were often synonymous in the North — and in the share of 
the Italian cities in the transmission of Byzantine learning to the 
West through Italians resident at Constantinople (Burgundio the 
Pisan, Moses of Bergamo, James of Venice, etc.). The intellectual 
role of the cities is, however, hard to follow in the case of the Cru- 
sades, for alongside the general enlargement of experience and of the 
subject-matter of romance there is little to set in the way of new sci- 
entific knowledge from the East. The Crusaders were, in the nature 
of the case, not scholars or men of ideas: the amount of translation 
from the Arabic in Palestine and Syria is surprisingly small, and even 
the new geographical learning filters very slowly indeed into the 
manuals of the thirteenth century.* Fairs are an especially impor- 
tant phase of urban intercourse, while toward the close of the Middle 
Ages the growth of capitals and metropolitan markets in the case of 
London and Paris introduces a new relation whose intellectual im- 
plications need further study.‘ By this time, too, there was a bour- 
geois literature and an urban art to communicate from town to town. 

The importance of the mediaeval universities in the spread of 
knowledge may be taken for granted. By its very definition a stu- 
dium generale was open to scholars from every country, and students 
and professors passed freely from one institution to another, carrying 
with them books and lecture-notes and whatever else their heads 


1G. Bourgin, La commune de Soissons (Paris, 1908); A. Giry, Les Etablissements de 
Rouen (Paris, 1883-85); Mary Bateson, “The Laws of Breteuil,” English Historical Review, 
XV-XVI (1900-1901). 

2 On the travel of merchants, see H. Pirenne, Mediaeval Cities (Princeton, 1925), and 
his references. 

3 Haskins, Mediaeval Science, chs. 7, 10; J. K. Wright, Geographical Lore of the Time of 
the Crusades (New York, 1925), pp. 77, 87, 292. 

4 T. F. Tout, The Beginnings of a Modern Capital (British Academy, 1923); the volumes 
of Marcel Poéte on mediaeval Paris; and the studies of N. S. B. Gras on the metropolitan 
market. 
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contained. These conditions secured easy communication between 
distant seats of learning, while they also favored the quick diffusion 
of knowledge through the educated class. Moreover, the universities 
were the earliest centres of the book trade as we understand it, and 
the provisions for the multiplication, sale, and rent of standard 
works helped these at least to travel by their own momentum. In 
these respects the university life of the later Middle Ages reached a 
comparatively close approximation to early modern conditions; the 
chief difference, to use Shaw’s phrase, lay in the iconography. From 
the thirteenth century onward we can register with some definiteness 
the knowledge of the university world, and the principal scholastic 
writers have been the subject of minute investigation. The obscurer 
problems lie rather in the period immediately preceding — the 
sources and the course of the new Aristotle, the new medicine, and 
the new Euclid and Ptolemy; the origin and career of the northern 
translators who appear unheralded in Spain and Sicily; the routes by 
which their work passed northward, and its reception in the monastic 
and cathedral schools of the twelfth century. Michael Scot suddenly 
makes his appearance at Toledo in 1217; what was his earlier career? 
Daniel of Morley toward 1200 returned to England from Spain with 
“a precious multitude of books”; what did they contain? Did the 
Fourth Crusade have any discoverable relation to the spread of 
Greek learning? ! 

The migration of books is always an important phase of the mi- 
gration of ideas, and this was peculiarly true in the Middle Ages, 
when scholarship depended in so large a degree upon antecedent au- 
thority. The choice spirits of all ages have influenced one another 
with surprising disregard of time and space, the spirit leaping from 
one to another as it listeth through the medium of the written page; 
but in the Middle Ages everything depended on the transmission of 
the written page. “Plato,” says Coulton,? “might have shaken 
hands with Anselm,” but actually he could not, for Anselm had ac- 
cess to no work of Plato save a part of the Timaeus. For various 
reasons books had very little independent movement of their own. 

1 We need more studies like that of Miss Dorothy Stimson, The Gradual Acceptance of the 


Copernican Theory of the Universe (Columbia University thesis. 1917). 
2 G. G. Coulton, Five Centuries of Religion (Cambridge, 1923), I, 21. 
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Being valued neither as furniture nor as fuel, they were closely con- 
nected with the centres of intellectual activity, and the migration of 
books is for the most part a phase of the intercourse between such 
centres. 

I do not mean to claim exhaustiveness for the foregoing list of 
centres active in the spread of ideas and information, still less to 
imply that each worked at long range only and in entire isolation 
from the others. Recent studies show interrelations between the 
regular and the secular clergy in the same neighborhood,' and inter- 
penetration of the lay and ecclesiastical worlds in art and music and 
literature to an extent once deemed impossible. Nevertheless, the 
main problem lies in tracing the connections within these respective 
sets of centres, the paths along which ideas moved from place to 
place. These obscurer topics require investigation at once more 
thorough and more comprehensive than heretofore. On the side of 
detailed research we need to know more of mediaeval roads viewed 
as lines of communication, and their relations to the centres of learn- 
ing and literature. “‘In the beginning was the road,” says Bédier.? 
The course of the roads is known, but the historical facts have not 
been sufficiently grouped about them and analyzed, their wayfaring 
life has not been sufficiently explored. We also need to study more 
closely the “wanderings and homes of manuscripts,” the catalogues 
of mediaeval libraries, the content of the European mind at definite 
intervals. 

A realistic study of the spread of knowledge must also take ac- 
count of the rapidity of movement, the rate as well as the route. The 
report of Frederick Barbarossa’s death in Asia Minor required 
four months to reach Germany, while the news of Richard’s cap- 
tivity in Austria reached England in about as many weeks. At this 
period the normal time from Rome to Canterbury was seven weeks, 
but urgent news could make the journey in four.’ Was the rapidity 

1 E.g.,G. R. Coffman, “A New Approach to Mediaeval Latin Drama,” Modern Philology, 
XXII (1925), 239-271. 

2 Les légendes épiques (2d ed., Paris, 1914-1921), III, 367. 

* R. L. Poole, The Early Correspondence of John of Salisbury (British Academy, 1924), 


p. 6. F. Ludwig, Untersuchungen iiber die Reise- und Marschgeschwindigkeit im xii. und ziti. 
Jahrhundert (Berlin, 1897), is useful so far as it goes. 
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with which books crossed Europe really so remarkable as it seemed to 
Renan? ' How fast did a book or a scholar actually travel? What do 
we know about the exchange of letters in the days before the post ? 

We also need to apply to the Latin literature of the period more of 
the searching investigation of origins and connections which has been 
applied to the vernacular, and to consider more closely the mutual 
relations of Latin and vernacular. Above all, for many of these prob- 
lems we need the combined effort of the historian, the geographer, the 
philosopher, the philologist, and the archaeologist, specialists who 
have too often, especially in the United States, worked in the isola- 
tion of separate compartments. 

May I reénforce this argument by citing two pieces of synthetic 
research performed by scholars outside the conventional field of his- 
tory yet yielding results of wide significance to the historian? One is 
the work of Bédier on the mediaeval epic, the other the recent study 
of Romanesque sculpture by Arthur Kingsley Porter.’ Bédier, by a 
brilliant combination of evidence drawn from literature, history, to- 
pography, and archaeology, places the French epics in an entirely 
new light, both as literary and as historical documents. Instead of 
resting upon songs and sagas of the earlier Middle Ages, these poems 
are shown to belong to the eleventh and twelfth centuries, whose 
point of view and conditions of life they reflect, and to represent 
specific sources of information, not the vague and elusive tout le 
monde of popular tradition. They were composed in large measure 
for the travelling public of pilgrims and frequenters of fairs, and to a 
considerable degree out of local materials furnished by those con- 
cerned with specific shrines and relics, especially shrines situated 
along the great routes of pilgrimage, Roman roads then marked by 
masses of Roman ruins in which many of the imaginary scenes are 
localized. Written by travellers and for travellers, they must be in- 
terpreted in relation to Rome and Compostela, while they show the 
closest cojperation of classes once deemed entirely distinct, the 
monks and the jongleurs, and a free interpenetration of vernacular 


1 E. Renan, Arerroés (Paris, 1869), pp. 201 f. 
2 Bédier, Les légendes épiques, ed. cit.; A. K. Porter, Romanesque Sculpture on the Pil- 
grimage Roads (10 vols., Boston, 1923). I do not mean to imply that all the conclusions of 


these scholars have won universal acceptance. 
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and sacred literature. Even Charlemagne, grim conqueror of the 
Saxons and the Avars yet unknown to the northern epic, is annexed 
by the pilgrim and the crusader and turned toward the South and the 
pilgrims’ roads, defending Rome from Saracens who had never been 
there in his time, celebrated above all for the three journeys consum- 
ing fourteen years in Spain, which he visited but once, blazoned forth 
on the windows at Chartres for the journey to Constantinople, and 
Jerusalem, which he never took at all. And Einhard’s sentence on 
Roland, sometimes considered an interpolation, becomes the plausi- 
ble origin of the Chanson de Roland, which celebrates specific shrines 
on the pilgrims’ and crusaders’ road to Spain, — a combination of 
the knightly and the clerical, of the Latin and the vernacular which 
breaks down all the water-tight compartments of convention. 

To this demonstration of the inadequacy of merely regional and 
traditional explanations in the fluid material of literature Porter’s 
study comes as a sort of corollary in the stiffer medium of stone. 
Here the theory of provincial schools of Romanesque architecture 
had already admitted Byzantine influences in Périgord and evident 
relationship between the sculpture of both sides of the Pyrenees. By 
close study of the monuments along the pilgrimage roads Porter 
shows the northward spread of Byzantine influences and the type of 
the Holy Sepulchre; but his fullest demonstration traces the diffusion 
of Cluniac art, first in Burgundy, then to England, Galicia, Germany, 
Apulia, and Palestine, but especially by the great road to the shrine 
of St James at Compostela, along which “there was a distinct ten- 
dency for Cluniac priories, for relics, and for monumental sculpture 
to gather.” 

This particular mode of inquiry is not, of course, to be imitated 
everywhere. The science of the Arabs came from Toledo, not Com- 
postela; the religious ideas of St Francis did not spring from the 
French songs which he loved in his worldly youth; the sources of the 
Canterbury Tales cannot be traced at wayside stations on the Old 
Kent Road! What is of general validity for the spread of ideas is the 
emphasis upon habitual lines of communication, the fresh scrutiny of 
all available material, the realistic and many-sided approach, the 
combined attack at once by land and sea and air! 
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Finally, it may perhaps be suggested that the older modes of 
communicating ideas have not, even now, entirely disappeared, but 
survive in ways that are often overlooked. If the newer psychology 
detects mediaeval survivals in the contemporary mind of the individ- 
ual, attention may also be called to their persistence in our social 
mind in the mechanism by which ideas pass from group to group. We 
are too prone to forget the prevalence of intellectual stratification 
and non-communicating groups. Ideas still move in part according 
to social and intellectual units. Thus universities and academies are 
still to a certain extent, though in a far less degree, islands in the 
midst of ignorance; scientists communicate with scientists, and pro- 
fessors with professors, without regard to the intervening medium. 
So Greenwich Village speaks to Greenwich Village, while the Ku 
Klux Klan may flourish in the shadow of great universities. Ches- 
terton says somewhere that the Englishman who goes abroad to see 
different people could find greater surprises in his own kitchen. So- 
called high-brow movements in politics are too apt to think only of 
other high-brows and forget the “low-brow” voters of whom majori- 
ties are made. Illustrations could be multiplied indefinitely; I have 
meant merely to suggest that certain contemporary conditions can be 
more easily understood in the light of the intellectual history of 
earlier times. 
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THE VOCABULARY OF THE ANNALES FULDENSES 
By CHARLES H. BEESON 


O the uninitiated, who form their conclusion from a comparison 

of the imposing exterior of the seven volumes of DuCange with 
the modest single volume of Harper’s Latin Dictionary, the con- 
tribution of the Middle Ages to the vocabulary of Mediaeval Latin 
is likely to be greatly exaggerated; to the occasional reader of me- 
diaeval literary texts who is forced to seek aid from these volumes 
the impression is possibly even more exaggerated, since he finds that 
in spite of its bulk this great work so often fails him. Even scholars 
who have more than a speaking acquaintance with DuCange will not 
agree. The theologian, for whom DuCange is an encyclopedia rather 
than a dictionary, may entertain the belief that the work is fairly 
complete; the historian will not be so optimistic, though opinion 
may vary with the character of the text he happens to be reading. 
At the opposite extreme from the theologian will be found the stu- 
dent of literature; a scholar working in the field of Mediaeval Latin 
poetry has gone on record with the statement that he has consulted 
DuCange many times and has invariably been disappointed. For the 
first misconception mentioned above the encyclopaedic character of 
DuCange is to blame, for the second the fact that its interests are 
so largely theological. 

It is the purpose of the present article to analyze the vocabulary 
of a short Mediaeval Latin text and to indicate the extent and char- 
acter of the new elements that have entered into it.!_ The text chosen 
is the so-called Annales Fuldenses for the years 838-887 (ed. Kurze, 
pp. 29-107), the Latinity of which reveals a command of language 
on the part of the writer and a control of syntax that can scarcely be 
paralleled in the chronicles of the time. The subject matter and the 
simple style has enabled the writer to content himself with a vocabu- 
lary of comparatively modest dimensions; the choice of words is 

? Most of the material has been taken from the collections made by my student Miss 
Helena Gamer, who is writing a dissertation for the Master’s degree on the Vocabulary and 


Syntax of the Annales. 
$1 
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made with unusual precision. To what extent do our dictionaries 
meet the very moderate demands made by the reader of such a text? 

The vocabulary of the Annales has been checked with DuCange 
and Forcellini-DeVit, Tottus Latinitatis Lexicon, the work which is to 
serve as the starting point for the new DuCange. Occasional refer- 
ence is also made to Harper’s Latin Dictionary. 

The first considerable addition to the vocabulary of Classical Latin 
was the influx, in the early centuries of our era, of ecclesiastical 
words, many of them being Greek. These words are fairly well pro- 
vided for, at least as far as the commoner ones are concerned, by For- 
cellini and Harper. This accounts for the fact that the number of 
new words in the Annales is so astonishingly small. The only word 
that is not found in any of the dictionaries is compendior, ‘shorter’ 
(for CL. compendiosior), per viam compendiorem, p. 88. Until another 
instance of the occurrence of this word is reported, it may be regarded 
with suspicion as being the product of a scribal error. New forms are: 
the superlative adverb immanissime, boum pestilentia immanissime 
grassata est, p. 92, and the names of the months Septembrius, Octo- 
brius and Novembrius, which occur along with the CL. forms. 

The following words are not found in Forcellini: abbatia, ‘abbey,’ 
p- 93; archicapellanus, ‘archchaplain,’ p. 30; canonicus, ‘canon,’ p. 
97; forconsilio (foris consilio), ‘plot against,’ eos forconsiliabo (v. I. 
fores consiliabo), p. 55; insignium (= insigne), missis et insigniis 
regalibus, p. 31; marcu, ‘border’ ‘boundary,’ quibus custodia com- 
missa erat Pannonici limitis et Carantani atque per suos marcam 
ordinavit, p. 55; rationabiliter (= ratiocinabiliter or rationaliter), 
hereticus rationabiliter convictus est, p. 38 (for the meaning cf. epis- 
copos deposuit et communione privavit; tuste quidem et canonice, p. 57; 
trrattonabiliter is found in Forcellini and Harper); suffraganeus, 
‘suffragan,’ p. 70; superista, ‘aedituus,’ from dzepiorns, p. 99; vas- 
salus, ‘vassal,’ p. 36. All of these words are found in DuCange, and 
abbatia and canonicus in Harper also. 

In the case of new meanings of words found in the dictionaries, 
the situation is not so satisfactory. Many of the old words developed 
new meanings as the natural result of their evolution: e. g., medians, 
‘mediating,’ from CL. ‘being in the middle.” Others changed their 
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meanings to meet new conditions: e. g., comes, “count.” Sometimes 
the new meaning is the opposite of the old one: e. g., libertus, ‘freed- 
man,’ is equivalent to servus, since this class was gradually reduced 
to a condition of servitude. Other words are often used with a 
meaning that only roughly corresponds to the original force and in 
consequence the precise meaning may be missed: e. g., provincia 
may be used of a territory which is under the jurisdiction of a count 
(= comitatus) or of a bishop (= dioecesis); the nobles are referred 
to more or less loosely as nobiles, primores, primates, optimates, or 
even senatus. Occasionally a special or technical word has become 
generalized: e. g., supplicatio in CL. has reference to a definite cere- 
mony of thanksgiving, in ML. it means ‘supplication’ ‘prayer’; 
lator in CL. means the ‘mover’ or ‘proposer’ of a law, in ML. it 
means the ‘bearer’ of a letter or report. Finally some words have 
become specialized in meaning: e. g., fideles means the ‘faithful sub- 
jects’ of a king or has an ecclesiastical connotation. Our classical 
dictionaries generally furnish a clue to these new meanings, but not 
always. That many of them have escaped DuCange is not surprising 
when one considers the enormous mass of mediaeval literature. 
There is less excuse perhaps for his failure to register the new mean- 
ings from the Annales since he occasionally does cite this text in his 
definitions. 

The following meanings are not found in any of the dictionaries: 
abiectio, ‘deposition,’ audita imperatoris abiectione, p. 107; confirmo, 
orientales Francos sibi fidelitatis ture confirmavit, i. e., he assures their 
allegiance by having them perform the act of homage, p. 31; con- 
stringo, “bind one’s self,’ se turamento constrinzxit, p. 93; contestor, 
‘testify’ ‘assert,’ a weakening of the legal meaning, contestatus est 
suae non fuisse voluntatis, p. 36; deficio, ‘scatter’ ‘disappear,’ qui 
evadere potuerunt, in civitates defecerunt, p. 76; dispono, ‘arrange’ 
‘decide,’ cum fratrem invisere disposuisset, p. 41; exauctoro, ‘depose’ 
“put out of office,’ alios nonnullos exauctoravit et beneficia multo viltori- 
bus dedit personis, p. 100 (in CL. the word means ‘discharge’ a sol- 
dier,—DuCange has the noun exauctoratio in the mediaeval meaning) ; 
expugnatio, ‘pursuit’ of an enemy, not ‘attack’ on a place, ab expug- 
natione hostium desistens, p. 97; imminens, ‘a coming on suddenly,’ 
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not ‘impending’ as in CL., propter imbrium inundationem et frigus 
imminens non modicum equorum suorum perpesst sunt damnum, p. 
104; immunis = liberatus, a suo turamento reddidit immunem, p. 93; 
lator, ‘reporter’ ‘witness,’ quantas caedes et incendia in itinere exer- 
cuerit, quia certum latorem non habui, scribere nolui, p. 85 (Forcellini 
gives the meaning ‘letter carrier’ in addition to the legal meaning 
mentioned above); mereor, ‘be deemed worthy,’ Deo gratias egit quia 
jfilium sanum recipere meruit, p. 41; modus, ‘contents’ ‘tenor,’ epis- 
tolam hune modum continens, p. 101; nuntium, ‘messenger,’ Bohe- 
morum nuntia rex audivit, p. 83 (DuCange gives the meaning ‘le- 
gatio’); opus, ‘deed,’ voluntatem opere complesset, p. 41 (DuCange 
cites only ‘opus turpe’ which he defines as ‘crimen infame’); praeda 
= praedatio, which also occurs in the Annales, regnum illius praedis 
et incendiis fatigaverunt, p. 101; praefero, ‘place over’ as prefect, 
praelatus est Carantanis, p. 57; praevaleo = possum, ita ut nec manum 
quidem ad os mittere praevaleam, p. 68; relaxo, ‘forgive,’ ut [peccata] 
tibi relaxentur, p. 77; supplicatio, ‘entreaty,’ not addressed to the 
gods, regem crebris supplicationibus sollicitant, p. 43; texo = narro, 
quoniam per omnia longum est texere (v. l., explicare) qualiter desuda- 
verit, p. 54; textus, ‘text’ ‘contents,’ cuius sacramenti textus theu- 
tonica lingua conscriptus, p. 89; vermes, ‘locusts,’ vermes quasi 
locustae, quattuor pennis volantes et sex pedes habentes, ab oriente 
venerunt et universam superficiem terrae instar nivis operuerunt, cuncta 
quae in agris et in pratis erant viridia, devastantes, p. 79. 

The following meanings are not found in Forcellini: aspicio = 
pertineo, causae ad se tpsum specialiter aspicientes, p. 42; assisto, 
‘advise,’ gui patri imperatoris assistere solebant, p. 98 (in CL. used 
only of trial proceedings); attestatio, ‘calling to witness’ ‘invoking,’ 
cum attestatione divini nominis, p. 37; beneficium, ‘benefice,’ vicwm 
Dorestadum iure beneficii tenuit, p. 39; bicameratum, ‘of two rooms,’ 
oratorium bicameratum, p. 78 (Forcellini defines, ‘having two 
storeys’); clusa, ‘mountain pass,’ clusis Alpium se defendere nititur, 
p. 85; comes, ‘count’ and comitatus, the ‘territory’ under his juris- 
diction, several cases; confusio, ‘shame’ ‘disgrace,’ ad confusionem 
sui totiusque exercitus, p. 99, so also confusus; contradico, ‘forbid,’ 
illa contradicente ne tantum scelus committeret, p. 40; conventus genera- 
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lis, ‘diet,’ p. 29; crux, ‘crucifix,’ cum reliquits et crucibus, p. 52; dex- 
trae, ‘alliance’ ‘compact,’ Behemi dextras sibi a Carlmanno dari 
petunt et accipiunt, p. 70; dtaconus cardinalis, ‘cardinal deacon,’ p. 
104; discursus, ‘despatch,’ frequentibus legatorum discursibus, p. 53; 
dissimulo, ‘refrain from,’ an extension of the classical meaning 
‘neglect’ ‘disregard,’ ceteris omnibus a susceptione etus dissimulantt- 
bus, p. 44; episcopatus, ‘territory controlled by a bishop,’ cut rex 
episcopatus et abbatias et comitatus ad servitium delegavit, p. 93; 
excutio, ‘carry off,’ praedam excussit, p. 100; factio, ‘evil deed’ ‘plot,’ 
validissimam conspirationem libertorum legitimos dominos opprimere 
conantium, auctoribus factionibus capital: sententia damnatis, fortiter 
conpescuit, p. 33; hutuscemodi factionis, p. 87 (referring to an inva- 
sion); fidelis, ‘subject’ ‘vassal’ (DuCange, ‘qui fidem suam domino 
obstrinxit’), ab alits fidelibus tmperatoris invitatus, p. 102 (the eccle- 
siastical meaning does not occur in the Annales); homo, ‘subject’ 
‘man,’ homines Arabavi episcopt adversus dominum suum conspiran- 
tes, p. 37; homo, ‘body,’ mortalem hominem exuit (i. e., obitt), p. 46; in- 
fra = intra, infra quaesturam suam, p. 43; intervenio, ‘intercede,’ ut 
animae in tormentis positae suis apud Deum precibus intervenissent, 
p- 82; laudes, ‘lauds,’ clero laudes vespertinas celebrante, p. 45; li- 
bertus = servus, validissimam conspirationem libertorum legitimos 
dominos opprimere conantium, p. 33; medians, ‘acting as mediator,’ 
Liutberto mediante, p. 65; memoratus, “before mentioned,’ memoratus 
pontifex, p. 91 (in Harper); optimates, ‘nobles’ ‘vassals,’ principes 
et optimates regni, p. 46; paradisus, ‘entrance’ ‘vestibule’ of a 
church, in paradiso Sancti Petri, p. 99; placitum generale, ‘assembly’ 
‘diet,’ placitum generale habuit, p. 35 (placitum, ‘decision,’ also oc- 
curs, always in the singular; Forcellini cites only the plural form 
with this meaning); praefero = praeficio, qui praelatus est Caran- 
tanis, p. 56; quaestionarius and quaestura, meaning the ‘judge,’ and 
his ‘district,’ ut nullus quaestionarius infra quaesturam causam susct- 
peret agendam, p. 43; remedium, ‘expiation’ ‘salvation,’ nisi verus 
Deus esset non afferret remedium, p. 106 (DuCange cites only remedium 
animae with this meaning); series, ‘contents’ ‘text,’ sacramenti 
series huiusmodi fuit, p. 54, partis utriusque scriptorum (‘letters’) 
seriem, p. 58; signum, ‘bell,’ signis ecclesiae concrepantibus, p. 48; 
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sophista, ‘scholar,’ Hrabanus sophista et sui temporis poetarum secun- 
dus nulli, p. 35; villa, ‘village’ (in Harper), common; viva voce = 
proprio ore, Karolus viva voce multis audientibus retulit, p. 78. 

All of these meanings are found in DuCange except discursus, 
which is provided for s. v. discurrere: discurrere dicuntur missi qui 
mittuntur in provincias and praefero, which is, however, implied in 
the definition of praelatus. 

Mediaeval Latin developed many new idioms and constructions 
which received little or no attention from DuCange. When these 
have been registered in the new dictionary, it will be possible to write 
a Grammar of Mediaeval Latin. 

The following departures from the classical idiom may be noted 
(the list is not complete). Adhzbeo is used with a dative, comites suis 
adhibens consiliis, p. 65; ascendo, ‘go up’ a river, per alveum Rheni 
fluminis ascendentes, p. 100 (this verb is transitive in Forcellini, but 
the absolute use is common in the Vulgate); caro is always plural, 
which is rare in CL.; coepi is used superfluously, si contra eos pug- 
nare coeperimus non eos sine cruenta obtinebimus victoria, p. 80; in 
coniugem accepit, p. 36 occurs for CL. in matrimonium duzxit; con- 
stitutus is used as a substitute for the present participle of swum; so 
also positus and consistens; cum suis consiliatus, p. 98, is used where 
CL. would use consulo with the accusative; corripio is used, like 
CL. arguo, with the genitive, infidelitatis correptus, p. 102; debeo is 
used as a future tense sign; twrabant quod nullus deinceps regnum in- 
quietare deberet, p. 79; diem ultimum clausit is used for CL. diem su- 
premum obiit, p. 31; dirigo, ‘send’ is frequent with a person as ob- 
ject, instead of a thing, as in Forcellini and Harper; evacuo is used 
with a separative ablative, Rhenus cuncta loca sibi contigua omnibus 
frugibus et lino et foeno evacuavit, p. 104; firmo is followed by a sub- 
junctive clause instead of an infinitive, turamento firmans ne quic- 


quam deinceps machinaretur, p. 55; habeo is used as a general purpose | 


word, eo quod ibi montes initium habeant, p. 51; graves combusturas 
habuisse reperti sunt, p. 45; conventum habuit, p. 55; colloquium ha- 
bens, p. 72; tdem is used for the definite article; tlle = is and suus; 
immunis is used with de and the ablative where CL. uses the geni- 
tive, ablative, or ablative with a, de omnibus criminibus se ostendit 
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immunem, p. 52; the use of de for ab or ex is common in all separative 
constructions; 7s = suus; iste = hic, ille and suus; turo is used with 
in instead of CL. per, in reliquiis [sanctorum] iuravi, p. 68; obnoxius 
occurs with the ablative instead of the genitive or dative, crimine 
periurtt non tenetur obnoxius, p. 93; omitto is used with quin instead 
of an infinitive clause, noluit omittere quin expleret, p.71; Deum (CL. 
a Deo) postula ut relazentur, p.'77; proficiscor is used superfluously, 
exercitibus tre profectis, p. 49 (cf. Eng. ‘start to go’); qualiter = ut, 
nisus est qualiter denegaret, p. 90; regno is used with super instead of 
in, Hlutharium super se regnare cupientes, p. 46 (cf. ul aut ipse super 
eos regnum susctperet, p. 43); quia is used for nam, p. 46; quidem... 
vero occurs several times for wey . . . de; rebello is used for resistere 
in the literal sense, cum tantae multitudini rebellare timuissent, p. 102; 
rogo is used with an infinitive clause instead of a subjunctive, roga- 
bant in bonum monstra converti, p. 71; sive... sive =et... et; 
succedo is used with an ablative phrase instead of an accusative 
phrase, gut patri successit in regno, p. 39 (elsewhere also the distinc- 
tion between motion to a place and place where is not observed). 

The results of this examination of a short text will serve to throw 
some light on the character of the task that confronts the revisers of 
DuCange and on the importance and necessity of this great under- 
taking. 


University or Cuicaco. 











THE PROGENITORS OF GOLIAS 
By JAMES HOLLY HANFORD 


HE name and fame of Bishop Golias as an incarnation of the 

libertine spirit in mediaeval culture have been familiar enough 
to students since the publication in 1841 of Thomas Wright’s Latin 
Poems Commonly Attributed to Walter Mapes.’ Titular author of a 
score of satirical and humorous compositions in Latin accentual 
verse, noticed early in the thirteenth century by Giraldus Cambren- 
sis as a certain parasitus, gulositate et leccacitate famossissimus, of 
his own day, associated with the term “goliard” as the chief or pat- 
ron of a kind of international Bund, the so called ordo vagorum, he 
is one of the focal points of an important field of mediaeval enquiry 
and, as such, has provoked much scholarly curiosity. The net result 
of all discussion thus far has been a disputed etymology and the ver- 
dict that Golias, in spite of the veracious Gerald, must be accounted 
a mediaeval myth. 

A myth assuredly he is. The suggested identification with Walter 
Map has never been seriously maintained. The divers origins of the 
poems to which the fictitious designation is attached in manuscripts 
of the thirteenth century and later is proved beyond a doubt. The 
Philistine Archbishop bears too obvious a kinship with his cousin, the 
Abbot of Cokaigne, and fits too nicely into the ancestry of Panta- 
gruel * to be other than an analogous grotesque creation of the medi- 
aeval mind. It remains to anatomize the conception itself, to trace 
the heredity of Golias in turn and to discover, if not the single con- 
scious creator of so prolific an idea, at least the definite traditions 
which merged to give it being. 

We may consider first the roster of the works which actually bear 
in one manuscript or another the name of Golias and are therefore his 
authentic image as presented to the readers of such nugae in the later 


1 Published by the Camden Society. 
2 Noted by J. M. Manly, ‘Familia Goliae,’ Modern Philology, V (1907-08), 208-209. See 


Rabelais, Pantagruel, chapter I. 
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Middle Ages. There are apparently twenty of them in all,’ fourteen 
in the “goliardic stanza,” three in other accentual rhythms, two in 
leonine hexameters, and one in prose. The name Golias, in various 
forms, occurs in each case in the rubric. One of the poems? is as- 
signed not to Golias himself but to a discipulus Goliae, and in an- 
other,’ the Epistola Goliae ad Confratres Gallicos, the ascription is 
contradicted by the text, for the scapegrace Richard, who com- 
mends a travelling friend to the merry topers of the order in France, 
describes himself as an Anglus Goliardus, obediens et humilis frater 
non bastardus. In another piece, Golias de Coniuge non ducenda,* 
the titular author names himself in the text. He is on the point of 
marriage when he is divinely exhorted to abstain: 
Golias igitur uxorem fugiat. 


This is the only instance of the sort. Elsewhere the personal applica- 
tion is a matter of title only and the reader is left to adjust the con- 
tent of the poems to the Golias idea as best he can. He has, to aid 
him, beside the grotesque image of the Philistine giant and the ety- 
mological associations, real or fancied, with goliardus and gula, the 
fact that Golias is commonly designated Episcopus, and, in single 
instances, Magister and Pontifex. 

Is it possible, then, to envisage a dramatic figure, the personifica- 
tion of crass and ribald materialism from the poems themselves? Not 
a consistent one, certainly. There is, in fact, but a single poem, the 
Confessio Goliae,® in which the lineaments of such a figure are at all 
complete, and even here, though we have in rich abundance the char- 
acteristic goliardic traits of avowed sensuality and waywardness, an 
almost Rabelaisian flouting of the moral and churchly code, we have 
no explicit indication of the mock ecclesiastic and patron of graceless 
clerks. Indeed the speaker is himself a suitor for indulgence and ap- 

1 Wright prints twenty-two poems and the prose satire as bearing the name of Golias. The 
three epigrams, nos. 19, 20, 21, are not, however, so entitled in the MSS. The Golias ascrip- 
tions for nos. 3, 4, 6, 8, 10 rest on Flacius Illyricus, Leyser, or Bale, who perhaps had manuscript 
authority. One poem not published by Wright, the epigram Jn cratere meo, is reported by 
Meyer (see note 20) as having in an Oxford MS. the title Episcopus Golias cum biberet vinum 
miztum aqua. 

? Wright, No. 11. 3 Wright, No. 14. 

« Wright, No. 17. 5 Wright, No. 15. 
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pointment.! Yet once given the suggestion, we can, without too 
great violence, reconstitute the poem as a pronouncement of his 
creed and a revelation of his quality. Equally dramatic, but to 
different effect, is the poem Dives eram et dilectus,? inscribed, in the 
manuscript used by Wright, simply Goliae. The personality here 
is not at all the Golias of the Confessio, expressing through his mock 
repentance a frank defiance of the ascetic ideal, but a comically 
self-pitying old mendicant of the clergy, indignant at his wrongs. 
The idea is more difficult to integrate with “Golias Episcopus”’ than 
the other, and the poem was even more clearly not composed as a 
dramatic utterance in the person of the Philistine Archbishop. A 
third piece * carries us a little further. It is an exclamatory impreca- 
tion of curses on the head of a certain individual who has stolen the 
author’s cap, and closes with a burlesque excommunication. The 
title in one of Wright’s MSS is Rithmus Guleardi de pilleo furato 
ab Episcopo dato and in another it is simply “Gol.” which may be 
either Goliae or Goliardi, but Wright’s instinct in classing it with the 
Golias ascriptions is justified by its appearance as Excommunicatio 
eiusdem episcopi (i. e. Gulii) in Haureau’s MS. of Queen Christina.‘ 
In two further pieces * we find ourselves still in the same burlesque 
atmosphere — the epigram on the mixture of wine and water and 
the Goliae Dialogus inter Aquam et Vinum. To this whole group I 
shall return for fuller discussion later. However inaccurately they 
may fit the implication of the rubrics, they yet supply a kind of con- 
tent to the idea, which we shall look for elsewhere in vain. The most 
that can be said of the remaining Golias pieces in Wright is that they 
are written in a common vein of undignified garrulity, and generally 
in the characteristic goliardic quatrain. They do not even exhibit a 
single point of view. Some of them are versified sermons or general 

1 In the version printed in Carmina Burana (CLXXII) he offers himself to his patron as a 
scribe. The stanzas are omitted in the MS. used by Wright. 

2 Wright, No. 18. The title Golias de suo Infortunio has apparently been supplied by the 
editor. 

3 Wright, No. 16. 

4 Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits de la Bibliothéque Nationale (Paris, 1891), XXIX (2), 


272 ff. 
5 Meyer, No. XIV (see below, p. 44, note) and Wright, No. 22. 
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Jeremiads against moral corruption.’ So far as they are concerned 
Golias might be an Episcopus or Pontifex without reproach. A 
larger class, including the Apocalypsis Goliae, ? are satires upon the 
corruption of the clergy, the papacy, the monks. There is scandal 
enough in these, but it does not redound upon the head of their sup- 
posed author. Golias is here the apostle of decency or at least the 
scourge of vice, and the odium of gulosity is transferred from himself 
to the objects of his wrath. In point of fact, however, these pieces 
are but characteristic specimens of Mediaeval anti-clerical satire as it 
flourished in England in the thirteenth century, and on the Continent 
long before. Their “I’’ is merely the impersonal spokesman of such 
literature generally. Exception may be made of the Metamorphosis 
Goliae, * a paganizing allegory of university life, with a breezy de- 
nunciation of the monks who are encroaching on it. This embodies 
a specifically goliardic point of view and so may be appropriately 
converted into an utterance of the archgoliard himself in his func- 
tion of Magister. 

The Golias of the poems is, then, not only a myth, but a singu- 
larly Protean one, a fiction compounded of many simples. It is in- 
teresting to observe the efforts which have been made to give it a 
more concrete définition. The story begins with Giraldus Cambren- 
sis, who writes as if he knew Golias in the flesh. He is inveighing 
against the scandal of anti-Papal versifying, which had evidently 
become common in his time. After quoting two anonymous epi- 
grams he pounces upon Golias and proceeds to assail him in his most 
vulnerable point, the connotation of his name: “qui Golias [lege Gu- 
lias?] melius quia gulae et crapulae per omnia deditus dici potuit.” 
He is “‘litteratus tamen affatim, sed nec bene morigeratus, nec bonis 
disciplinis informatus.” He writes in metre or rhythm “non minus 
impudenter quam imprudenter.”’ Giraldus now quotes as a specimen 
of his work eight stanzas of a satire against the Pope (Wright, No. 4) 
and finally, as a proper epitaph, spoken “ex cordis abundantia,” two 
from the Confessio, including the Meum est propositum in taberna 

1 E.g. Wright, No. 3, Praedicatio Goliae and No. 10, Praedicatio Goliae ad Terrorem 
Omnium. 


2 Wright, No. 1. 3 Wright, No. 2. 
* Speculum Ecclesiae, quoted by Wright, pp. xxxvii-xxxix. 
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mori, the beginning of a passage which, detached from its context, 
became the most famous drinking song of the Middle Ages. 

Giraldus’s description is evidently an Abbildung, colored by indig- 
nation, from these two poems and perhaps these alone. His Gollias is, 
correspondingly, a combination of scurrilous satirist and impudent 
avower of fleshly sins. The modern commentators are not content 
with this. Gabrielli’ calls Golias a “‘contraposto al Pontifice di 
Roma.” Straccali? says that the name is that of an “essere imagi- 
nario e simbolico nel quale l’ Associazzione dei Vaganti riconobbe il 
proprio capo ideale.” Chambers,* more comprehensively but less 
logically, writes that the “Goliards were especially satirists of the 
hypocrisy, cupidity, and evil living of those in high places, for whom 
they conceived a grotesque expression in Bishop Golias, a type of 
materialistic prelate in whose name they wrote and whose pueri or 
clericit they declared themselves to be.” These statements embrace 
the idea of the mock ecclesiastic and of the head of the “familia 
Goliae.”” Even so they are not sufficiently inclusive, for they fail to 
suggest the humorous réle and personality of the mendicant Golias 
who describes his plight in the Dives eram, the work which next to 
the Confessio bears the strongest accent of genius and individuality. 

It is time to abandon the attempts to supply a formula, even the 
most flexible, for a conception which is really but the happy accident 
of a series of literary ascriptions and to examine more closely the pro- 
cess under which the conception took shape, and the basis on which 
the ascriptions themselves were made. 

We have to do, first of all, with the development of certain literary 
traits of personality and attitude which manifest themselves in the 
Golias poems but have their origins quite independently, appearing 
in works which antedate the earliest Golias ascription by many 
years. These traits are essentially a product of the conditions and 
tradition of Latin minstrelsy. 

It has long been recognized that the writers of goliardic verse ful- 
filled a function analogous to that of the vernacular minstrel or jon- 


1 Annibale Gabrielli, Su la Poesia dei Goliardi, Citta di Castello, 1889, p. 46. 
2 A. Straccali, I Goliardi, ovvero I Clerici Vagantes delle Universita Medievali, Florence, 
1880. 3 The Mediaeval Stage, I, 160. 
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gleur as purveyors of literary entertainment for the learned and ec- 
clesiastical world. It is impossible to generalize about a group so 
varied, but some of its members, certainly, abandoning whatever 
academic or ecclesiastical ambitions they may once have had, as- 
sumed the part of professional entertainers and spent not only their 
restless youths, but their whole lives in ministering to the lighter 
hours of that vast international body of individuals of every variety 
of taste and temper to whom the flexible church Latin of the Middle 
Ages was a second mother tongue. They often went even further, 
divesting themselves of their clerical inheritance and adapting their 
talents to the amusement of lay audiences until they became indis- 
tinguishable in habit and character from the ordinary minstrel or 
jongleur. In so far, however, as they adhered to Latin and sought a 
purely ecclesiastical patronage, they represent a distinct line with a 
technique and attitude which is quite their own. Placed, as they 
were, in the position of dependents on a household or institution, yet 
sharing with their masters an academic training which set them 
above the multitude, partaking of the quality of domestic fool on the 
one hand and of learned laureate on the other, they have as stock in 
trade a combination of extravagant flattery, graceless almsbegging, 
and the affectation of intellectual superiority. Under special privi- 
lege of indulgence they satirize individuals and classes, at once flaunt 
and deprecate their waywardness of life, and revelling in impudence, 
proceed even to the mocking of those solemnities which are the pro- 
fession of their patrons and have perhaps been their own. All this in 
the name of entertainment pure and simple. The spirit of reform is 
something different, though the two elements may and do become 
interfused. 

The tradition of the Latin minstrel and joculator, as distinct from 
that of the ecclesiastical satirist, is undoubtedly a very old one. It is 
perhaps, as Reich and Winterfeld maintain, a legacy from ancient 
Rome. We know that from the ninth century the church was active 
in its denunciation of various forms of clerical profanity and it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that literary activity in Latin, essentially identi- 
cal with the goliardic movement with which we are familiar, flour- 
ished continuously throughout the Middle Ages. Before the twelfth 
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century, however, the record of such activity is fragmentary and the 
movement itself comparatively ill-defined. The earliest recoverable 
example of a fully developed type of goliardic minstrel manifesting in 
his work some such combination of characteristics as I have de- 
scribed is Hugo of Orleans, called Primas, who reached his maturity 
in the generation of Abelard. This figure is of great importance for 
the present study. Whatever predecessors he may have had, it seems 
entirely probable that he was the first individual whose genius fully 
grasped the literary possibilities of his function and put upon a 
ragged art the stamp of an enduring comic idea. In a more direct 
way, too, he is one of the progenitors of Golias, for the Dives eram is 
his work and the type of comic personality represented by it is ap- 
parently his creation. 

The name Primas has long been a familiar and tantalizing one to 
students of goliardic poetry. He has passed through literary history 
like an ignis fatuus, bobbing up continually and as often eluding the 
attempt to give him a local habitation, a canon, and a date. That he 
has at last been fixed we owe to the discovery in 1907 by Wilhelm 
Meyer of an Oxford manuscript containing a collection of 23 poems 
in quantitative and accentual meters, some already known to schol- 
ars, others new, but all manifestly the work of a single hand and re- 
vealing by explicit allusions the circumstances and personality of 
their author.' In the light of this material, the hints about Primas in 
the chronicles and elsewhere take on new meaning and the story of 
his career becomes unexpectedly complete. He was evidently at one 
time a teacher of rhetoric and the art of versifying at Orléans; he 
flourished early in the twelfth century. By the time we see him in 
Meyer’s collection he is already verging on old age and has become a 
semi-professional minstrel of the clergy, a passing favorite in certain 
quarters, receiving gifts and entertainment in return for learned buf- 
foonery. His poems are mostly occasional and they invariably con- 
tain requests for benefactions. It is quite clear that he passed from 
one ecclesiastical foundation to another; for we hear of his entertain- 
ment among the monks and canons of Reims, Amiens, Sens, Beau- 


1 *Die Oxforder Gedichte des Primas (des Magister Hugo von Orleans),’ Nachrichten 
von d. Kgl. Gesells. d. Wissensch. zu Géttingen, phil.-hist. K1., 1907, pp. 75 ff. 
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vais. He also appears from time to time as a protégé of individual 
ecclesiastics of higher rank. 

Though he can on occasions compose a dignified hexameter narra- 
tive, graced with the vicious arts of the rhetorical style, on the apo- 
cryphal visit of Ulysses to Tiresias at Thebes,’ or put into the mouth 
of a Greek leader a Horatian meditation on the fall of Troy,’ the 
latter evidently designed for recitation at the conclusion of a ban- 
quet, his muse is, in general, contemporary and intensely personal, 
and his verse turns largely on the poles of flattery and abuse. Thus in 
the sixteenth poem in Meyer’s collection, written in a mixture of 
French and Latin, he begins with a venomous assault on the head of 
the clerical community at Beauvais, from whom he has recently re- 
ceived shabby entertainment. The point of the attack is that the 
clerics of Beauvais, in electing a bishop, have chosen not one of their 
own number but a rank outsider. Upon this wretch the poet, with 
avowed animus but genuine humor, looses the shafts of his invective. 
The new bishop has made a good bid for the election by show of holi- 
ness and has quite pulled the wool over the eyes of the simple canons. 
Primas himself is not so easily deceived. ‘When I saw him,” he 
says, “methought I beheld a great devil,” and he goes on to predict a 
swift and shocking change as the bishop throws off his hypocritical 
mask. “Pallid and lean as he is now, in two years he will be fat and 
gross. His teeth will clash over six monstrous fish. He will fill him- 
self with wine and be carried to his bed dead-drunk. He will slip off to 
the village to indulge in meat eating and worse during Lent. Then, O 
Beauvais, your folly will be manifest when the tyranny, incontinence, 
avarice, ignorance of your leader begin to show themselves. Take 
warning and when you next elect choose a good fellow from your own 
ranks.” 

Having thus discharged his poison against a stingy patron Primas 
turns to Sens, where he was formerly maintained in comfort. ‘“ You,” 
he says, “have done the right thing in electing one of yourselves. 
Behold, what entertainment I received! Two servants behind my 
chair, no hairy squabbling fellow but smooth and gentle boys. Your 
bishop is a gracious man. He has given me a horse — a good goer 

1 Meyer, No. X. 2 Meyer, No. IX. 
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fat and young. Now won’t you provide me with his hay. I’ll sing 
you a song so pious, so sweet, that pity will distil from your eyes. As 
it is, here in Beauvais, I’ve had to pawn both saddle and bridle. It’s 
not the manners of my country to give a man a breakfast and let his 
nag want food all night. A present for my journey, and glory, grace 
and all good things be yours in saecula saeculorum!”’ 

The eighteenth poem, in accentual trochaic couplets, opens with 
the praise of Amiens, its distinguished citizens, its honest clergy, the 
fullness of whose piety has recently been shown. Coming among 
them poor and naked, the victim of sharpers at the gaming table, 
Primas has been sent away with a full purse. From Amiens he turns 
to the mother chapter, Reims, to congratulate her on so fair an off- 
spring. Reims is elder and enjoys the greater dignity. Foremost 
among her great men is Albericus. He teaches the true doctrine — 
not the arts of Capella, no pagan rhetoric of Priscian, neither Plato 
nor Timaeus, but one God and the sacraments of Christ. Frederick, 
Adelard, Langobardus, and the generous youth Otto are his worthy 
colleagues. There is but one black sheep in so fair a flock, a wretch 
branded with the mark of crime. How can you who listen to Jesus 
Christ pay attention to this thief? The scar on his throat is a symbol 
of gluttony. He has been scorched once. He may be scorched again. 
Let him keep silent or depart. Otherwise, he may find himself 
thrown upon the floor. 


Aut discedat aut taceto, 
vel iactetur in tapeto. 


These two pieces may serve as examples of Primas’s method and 
as indications of his minstrel way of life. His comic genius is best 
seen in the poems in which he mingles his spleen with humorous self- 
portraiture, displaying his gracelessness and narrating his misadven- 
tures with a racy frankness and mock pathos which reminds one irre- 
sistibly of Falstaff. There is, for example, a witty little narrative ! in 
rhyming elegiacs of his entertainment at the house of a pretended 
friend — a hypocritical rascal who, after welcoming him with flat- 
tery and plying him with food and drink, took advantage of his post- 


1 Meyer, No. I. 
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prandial dullness to fleece him at the gaming table. The concluding 
verses ruefully describe the depletion of his purse. Swelling at first 
like the paunch of a glutton after a banquet and giving forth a merry 
clink, the poor creature loses, at length, its good rotundity and falls 
upon a melancholy silence. There is also the more celebrated mantle- 
poem,’ in which Primas takes witty revenge upon a bishop who has 
had the meanness to present him with a cloak from which the fur 
lining has been removed. He represents himself as appearing in the 
street with the wretched thing about him. “Is that coat yours?” 
says a passer-by. “Mine,” replies the poet, ashamed. “Whoever 
gave it, gave you your death of cold.” Then he addresses the coat 
itself. ‘Miserable mantle, lean and unprotected. Keep out if you 
can old Boreas and the fury of the storm.” Finally the garment 
itself replies: 


“Fur nor fleece have I none; I’m thin and threadbare and ragged. 
The wind, through a thousand holes, will whistie and strike like a javelin. 
Go buy a coat, my poor Primas, I’m quite unable to aid you; 

For, well-a-day! I am Jacob the bald, not Esau the hairy.” 


We now have the proper setting, personality and circumstance for 
the Dives eram,? which ranks as Primas’s most original and genial 
work. The poet, now become old and feeble, tells how he was turned 
out of the comfortable berth which the chapter had obtained for him 
as a minor officer in their almshouse, because he had championed the 
cause of a disobedient inmate and opposed his expulsion by the Ca- 
pellanus. He appeals to the canons for reinstatement ‘and abuses the 
Capellanus very scurrilously. The piece bears witness not only to the 
satirical and humorous talent of the poet, but also to a touch of hu- 
man sympathy beneath the motley. I will present a few lines as a 
sample of Hugo’s style: 

Dives eram et dilectus 
inter pares preelectus: 
modo curvat me senectus 
Et etate sum confectus. 
Unde vilis et neglectus 

a deiectis sum deiectus, 


1 Meyer, No. II. 2 Meyer, No. XXIII. 
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quibus rauce sonat pectus 
mensa gravis, pauper lectus, 
quis nec amor nec affectus 
sed horrendus est aspectus. 


Primas now turns to scold the Capellanus, that ancient specimen of 
faithlessness and greed, who has barbarously laid hands upon him: 


Homo mendax atque vanus 
infidelis et profanus 

plus avarus quam Romanus 
me deiecit capellanus 
veteranum veteranus 

et iniecit in me manus 
dignus dici Dacianus. 


So the piece rattles on loquaciously fluctuating between the notes of 
indignation and self pity. “Now,” says Primas, “I bear the weight 
of poverty. My acre, my estate, my home is the wide world, wherein 
I wander forlorn. Where be now my gibes and gambols, my flashes of 
merriment that were wont to set the table in a roar? I beg my bread 
in shame. Whither shall I turn if not to the clergy, nourished as I 
was at the Pierian spring, educated at the feet of Homer.” 


Paupertatis fero pondus; 
meus ager, meus fundus, 
domus mea totus mundus, 
quem pererro vagabundus. 
Quondam felix et fecundus, 
et facetus et facundus, 
movens iocos et iocundus, 
quondam primus, nunc secundus 
victum quero verecundus. 
Verecundus victum quero. 
sum mendicus. Ubi vero 
victum queram nisi clero, 
enutritus in Piero, 
eruditus sub Homero? 


After a hundred lines of such ejaculation the poet finally becomes | 
sufficiently composed to give a coherent account of the incident | 


which brought him low. A poor lame brother, a spirit kindred, evi- 
dently, with his own, had violated some petty rule of the hospice and 
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been cast forth unceremoniously into the mire. The poet has rushed 
impulsively to his assistance and become involved with him in a 
common fate: 

Provolutus est in luto 

frater pede preacuto, 

quem clamantem dum adiuto 

et putabam satis tuto, 

fui comes provoluto - 

et pollutus cum polluto. 

Poor Primas thus found himself alone with the battalions of au- 
thority ranged against him. Everybody stood up for the chaplain, 
the Jebusites for the Jebusite, the Pharisees for the Pharisee and for 
himself nobody but God. “How could I have helped it,”’ he goes on, 
“how could I have foreseen the end? Beholding such an act of injus- 
tice, — this rascally corrupter of maid, wife, and widow visiting his 
spleen on a poor lame beggar while he in his distress called out from 
the gateway for a friend and a deliverer, and lay there unpitied and 
alone, covered with mud and uncertain whether that maimed foot of 
his should carry him down the naked shingles of the world! — I chal- 
lenged the disgraceful act. But as I called out ‘malefactor,’ I found 
myself giving an unexpected leap into the air and here I am.” 

Such, then, is Hugo of Orleans, professional mendicant and jester, 
indeed, but a genuine humorist withal, in whose tattered Latin 
rhymes we seem to catch the very soul of comedy, the vivid embodi- 
ment of a unique personality, ridiculous, disreputable, appealing. 
His contemporary fame and enduring popularity are well attested. 
The most authentic notice of him comes from the Chronicle of Rich- 
ard of Poitiers,’ where, under the year 1142, it is written: “At this 
time there lived in Paris a certain scholastic, Hugo by name, called 
Primas by his associates, of mean stature, twisted in countenance. 
He was versed in secular learning from his youth, and the fame of his 
wit spread through many regions. He was quick and ready in com- 
position, as appears in the verses he wrote on a poor mantle given 
him by some bishop, a poem which made all who heard it burst out 
laughing.” 

1 Monumenta Historica Germaniae, Scripiores, XXVI, 81; cited by Delisle, Bibliothéque 
del’ Ecole des Chartes, XXXI (302-311), and by Meyer, p. 80. 
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The date to which Primas is here assigned is accurate. Meyer in- 
fers that he was born in the last decade of the eleventh century. The 
period of his activity thus antedates the great developmentsof secular 
Latin poetry and establishes Hugo’s position as a pioneer in goliardic 
tradition. 

Returning now to his more specific relation to the problem in 
hand, we may note in Primas the absence of some of the essential 
elements in the character of the imaginary Golias and at the same 
time the presence of suggestions which are further developed in the 
later poems. Evidently Primas has nothing of the reformer in his 
composition. His invectives are purely personal. Yet in describing 
some of the individual ecclesiastics who have injured him, he falls 
into a form of utterance which might easily be converted to the pur- 
poses of a more general abuse. Witness the account of the greed and 
corruption of the newly elected Bishop of Beauvais. On the other 
hand, while he is himself evidently addicted to all forms of goliardic 
vice and makes no bones of his craving fer sensual enjoyments, he 
has not constructed his anti-asceticism into a philosophy. Finally, he 
is not a mock bishop, nor explicitly the leader of a ribald sect. Yet he 
is evidently on the way to becoming both. His title, Primas, origi- 
nally referring to his scholastic function and equivalent to Magister, 
would naturally, when that function had been forgotten and he 
was known only as a poet and a mountebank, be taken as an appro- 
priate characterization of his-primacy among the Latin versifiers. It 
was entirely natural, therefore, that he should ultimately be thought 
of as a master of the whole brood of the “ribaldi”’ and receive the 
more or less official title of “Primas Vagorum.” But the term, by a 
happy accident, is also an ecclesiastical one, and we accordingly find 
the designations “Episcopus” and “Presbyter” attached to his 
name in continental manuscripts.!_ The general idea of a burlesque 
prelate was, of course, a familiar enough one to the Middle Ages 
from the institution of the Boy Bishop; and the associations of the 
name Primas would appear to prepare the way for the connection of 

1 The Dialogus inter Aquam et Vinum, which appears in Wright (No. 22) among the 


poems ascribed to Golias, is headed Versus Primatis presbyteri in a Venetian MS. See 
Grimm, op. cit., p. 78, note 29. 
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such a fictitious personage with the authorship of goliardic verse. We 
know that such an association was established on the Continent as 
early as the first decade of the thirteenth century. Thus a certain 
Surianus, minstrel at the court of the Archbishop of Eberhard IT of 
Salzburg, styles himself in a burlesque dispensation of the year 1209 
“praesul et archiprimas vagorum scolarium,” and in an account 
book of Bishop Wolfger of Passau (1203-4) payments are recorded 
“cuidam Ebberardinorum episcopo et cuidam alii mimo”’ and on an- 
other occasion “‘domino episcopo.” 1 It was, perhaps, by that time a 
favorite trick of the clerical joculator to masquerade as a high func- 
tionary of the church and to think of himself as a reincarnation of the 
original Primas. 

It required, however, the intervention of a second genius in this 
kind to enrich the content of the goliardic idea and further to estab- 
lish the groundwork of the myth of Golias. Such a genius is to be 
found in the memorable Archpoet of Cologne, who flourished a gen- 
eration later than Primas at the Archiepiscopal Court of Reinald of 
Dassel, Chancellor of the Empire under Frederick Barbarossa. The 
main facts regarding the Archpoet have been available since Jacob 
Grimm’s publication in 1843 of a Géttingen manuscript which con- 
tains a trustworthy though incomplete collection of his poems.? His 
significance in the history of Latin literature can be understood only 
by comparison with his predecessor of Orleans. 

Less erudite than Primas, he yet pleads like him the benefit of 
clergy, and is careful to distinguish himself from the vulgar histriones 
and balatrones who are his rivals. His poems are all addressed to a 
clerkly audience and they are manifestly designed for recitation; 
they possess the same fullness of personal reference, flattery, satire, 
complaints of poverty and sickness, requests for benefactions. Like 
Primas, too, the Archpoet is a vagrant, though he is more fortunate 


1 Franzen, ‘Zur Vagantendichtung,’ Neophilologus, V (1920), 62-63. Ebberardinus is a 
synonym for goliardus, perhaps, as Franzen suggests, because of the patronage of such min- 
strels by Bishop Eberhard. 

2 “Gedichte des Mittelalters auf kénig Friedrich I. den Stauffer,”’ Abhandlungen der kgl. 
Akad. d. Wissenschaft zu Berlin, 1843, p. 143 f.;, republished in Kleinere Schriften ITI, 1 ff. Sub- 
sequent discussions of the Archpoet are numerous: e. g., N. Spiegel, Die Vaganten und thr 
Orden, Speyer, 1892; B. Schmeidler, Die Gedichte des Archpoeta, 1911; M. Manitius, Die 
Gedichte des Archpoeta (Miinchener Texte, Heft 6), 1913; Franzen, loc. cit. note 28, etc. 
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than the other in having a point de repére in a great and indulgent 
noble of the church. The fact that he was given the task of celebrat- 
ing the martial deeds of the Chancellor and of Frederick himself on 
his Italian expedition, together with his title of Archpoet, suggests 
that he was a kind of poet laureate of the imperial and archiepiscopal 
society of his time. He fills the office, however, without dignity, and 
it is evident that what was expected of him is primarily entertain- 
ment. 

His direct indebtedness to Primas is evident on every hand. In 
the third poem in Grimm’s manuscript the singer calls the bishop’s 
attention to his shabby coat, says that he knows by his pulse that 
one foot is already in the grave, and winds up with the usual appeal 
for a gift. The piece was inspired by Hugo’s satire on his furless 
mantle already cited. Elsewhere he describes himself as racked with 
a continuous cough, prematurely bald, and unable to continue his 
wonted merriment. The younger poet evidently patterned his liter- 
ary activity after that of the already famous Hugo and borrowed 
from him his title and the primary motives of his art. If, however, 
the Archpoet exhibits Primas’s penchant for recounting his misad- 
ventures and if he catches, as he does, something of the earlier min- 
strels’ touch of extravagant absurdity which elevates beggary to the 
level of comic art, he does so with a difference. He lacks, for one 
thing, the vein of personal spitefulness which animates some of the 
best of Hugo’s work, and ‘he is not given in the same degree to the 
dramatic elaboration of concrete episodes. Thus he represents him- 
self, quite in Hugo’s vein, as having been fleeced by the physicians of 
Bologna whither he repaired for a cure and also, it would appear, for 
study, but instead of describing the details, he touches quickly upon 
the incident, contenting himself with a pun upon the “medicus” 
which he had hoped to be and the “mendicus” which he became. 


His wit, on the other hand, is even more brilliant, and he displays | 


qualities of comic invention which more than replace the genial real- 
ism of his predecessor. This is well illustrated in Poem III, written 
in the meter of Hugo’s Dives eram et dilectus and somewhat simi- 
lar in theme and tone. The opening lines describe a great festal 
gathering at Vienna. Amid the throngs of nobles and their hangers- 
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on, including all manner of actors and minstrels, each expecting a 
donation, comes the Archpoet, skulking. He has misbehaved and is 
out of favor. He compares himself to Jonah who, having fled from 
the word of the Lord, was punished in the belly of the whale. This 
Jonah has been in the durance of disfavor long enough. He asks 
Reinald to pity him, as the Lord did his prophet, and bid the monster 
spit him forth. He will go cheerfully to Nineveh fearless of swords 
and arrows. His way of life he will reform altogether. He will be- 
come as sanctified as the prophets and will sing for his patron songs 
of unbelievable excellence. Reinald shall be the palm and he the 
vine. 

These verses manifest the same garrulous facility as the similar 
piece of Hugo’s but there is in the comic self-portraiture a new accent 
of personality. Frank sensualist as Primas shows himself to be, in the 
narrative, for example, of his entertainment by the harlot Flora,’ he 
never, as we have seen, poses as a mock repentant sinner. This ap- 
pears to be the Archpoet’s special contribution. It is another Fal- 
staffian characteristic, appearing in poem after poem of our bard, and 
reaching its culmination in the celebrated Confessio, which I have 
already numbered among the suppositious works of Golias. This 
poem, though it is not in Grimm’s Géttingen MS., is certainly his.” 
The allusions to Padua, whither the poet has accompanied his mas- 
ters on Frederick’s Italian Campaign, and to the Electus Coloniae, 
i. e., the bishop of Cologne, already appointed but not installed until 
his return to Germany in 1165, and the similarities to the Archpoet’s 
other work, put this beyond the slightest question. Of the merits of 
this extraordinary composition, its passionate and defiant energy, 
the resonance of its rhythms, its bold and brilliant phraseology, I 
need not speak. Attention may, however, be called to one passage 
which appears to have been interpolated from another poem (No. 
IV), of the Archpoet, where it fits the context more appropriately. In 
this fourth poem the author begs indulgence from Reinald for not 
having gone about the task of composing a work on the deeds of 


1 Meyer, Nos. 6 and 7. 


? He prints it as No. X of his collection, from a Brussels (formerly Stalbo) MS., which con- 
tains this and two other poems of the Archpoet. 
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Frederick, as he had been commanded to do. His excuse is that he 
cannot write to order against time. As the spirit of prophecy some- 
times departed from Elijah, so the spirit of poetry is not always at- 
tendant upon him. Sometimes he can make a thousand verses stans 
pede in uno, and will yield to no one. Then again his brain seems to 
go to sleep and the muse slips from his clutches. Some bards seek 
solitude to hammer out their inspirations, relying on abstinence and 
labor. With him it is all otherwise. Then come the verses, twenty in 
all, repeated in the Confessio as an elaboration of the articling of 
his sins, already sufficiently complete, under the head of drunken- 
ness. I quote two stanzas: 

Tales versus facio, quale vinum bibo; 

nil possum incipere nisi sumpto cibo; 

nichil valent penitus que ieiunus scribo; 

Nasonem per calices carmine preibo. 


Mihi nunquam spiritus poetrie datur 
nisi prius fuerit venter bene satur; 
dum in arce cerebri Bachus dominatur 
in me Phebus inruit et miranda fatur. 


In these lines and in the Confessio at large the poet has uttered 
the literary manifesto of the goliards, raising a banner to which the 
whole crew of decency-defying rhymers of the later twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries might flock. Frowned upon by long-faced Puri- 
tans but everywhere welcomed by the easy-going, they have learned 
to make virtues of their defects, turning into material for laughter the 
opprobrium which is cast upon them. The tendency toward such an 
inversion is inherent in the mediaeval situation. Actually to formu- 
late it required, I think, some genius. One hesitates to say that Archi- 
poeta was the first to do so, but in view of his early date and his 
strongly marked originality this seems at least probable. At any rate 
his Confessio ranks as the leading document in the goliardic tradi- 
tion, and in it the Archpoet offers himself as a hero, even more au- 
thentic than Primas of the literary movement and the moral atti- 
tude. He stands ready, in the company of his predecessor, to transfer 
his title, with true mediaeval humility, to Bishop Golias or whatever 
other commanding name, real or fictitious, may justly claim it. 
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The process of the transfer is not difficult to explain. The name of 
the Philistine giant * had long been used as a term of reproach for the 
enemies of decency and order in the church. Professor Manly * has 
supplied us with the basis for such an application in the following 
passage from a sermon attributed to St Augustine and embodied in 


the ritual: 


Stabant filii Israel contra adversarios quadraginta diebus. Quadraginta 
dies, propter quatuor tempora, et quatuor partes orbis terrae, vitam prae- 
sentem significant, in qua contra Goliath, vel exercitum eius, id est, contra 
diabolum et angelos eius, Christianorum populus pugnare non desinit. 
Nec tamen vincere posset, nisi verus David Christus cum baculo, id est, 


cum crucis mysterio descendisset. 


It was doubtless in allusion to this symbol that St Bernard 
dubbed his opponent, Abelard, Goliath, and Abelard’s fellow-heretic, 
Arnold of Brescia, Goliath’s armor bearer.* The term familia Goliae 
applied to “‘clerict ribaldi”’ first appears in an ecclesiastical statute 
attributed to Walter of Sens ‘* (887-923), where the expression is 
said to be in common use. 

Such, then, were the connotations of “‘Golias” and his “familia” 
before the rise of the two great goliardic personalities in Hugo and 
the Archpoet. His elaboration into a personage and the ascription to 
him of a canon of works, originally set in another frame, is charac- 
teristic enough of mediaeval fancy. Let us consider, then, first, the 
case of the Confessio. The title in the Stalbo manuscript used by 
Grimm, which is the earliest and represents the work most nearly 
in its original form, is Confessio Poetae. In Harleian 2851 it is Gu- 
hardus de Vitae Suae Mutatione. Finally, in Harleian 978, in Cotton 
Vespasian A XIX, and in the manuscript of Queen Christina it is 

1 T have assumed throughout this discussion the original identity of Golias and Goliath. 
This was the opinion of Giesebrecht, Hubatch, and Straccali. Professor Manly’s contribution 


cited in the next note appears to put it on a solid basis. The term goliardus may still, for all 
I can see, be of independent derivation, whether its first use is prior or subsequent to the 
phrase “‘familia Goliae.” 

2 “Familia Goliae,”” Modern Philology, V (1907-08), 201 ff. 

8 First noted by Biidinger in Sitzwngsberichte d. Kaiserl. Akad. d. Wiss. (Wien, 1854), 
XIII, 316. See also Gaston Paris, Bibliothégue de l Ecole des Chartes, 1889, p. 258 ff. 

* For a full discussion of this document with arguments for its genuineness, see J, W. 
Thompson, “‘The Origin of the Word Goliardi,”” Studies in Philology, XX (1921), 83 ff. 
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Confessio Goliae. We may conjecture as a possible intermediate 
step Confessio Goliardi, though I have noted no such rubric among 
the eleven recorded manuscripts. The most natural assumption is 
that the transfer to Golias was first made in the spirit of satire. 
Some copyist, coming to the poem in the mood of Giraldus Cam- 
brensis, may well have felt under obligation to stigmatize with re- 
proach a scandalous composition which at once interested him and 
violated his sense of decency. The epithet Golias lay ready to his 
hand. If the writer was a manifests cion of the familia Goliae, why 
should he not be Golias himself? Having attached the name to 
the poem, he had created by a stroke of the pen the conception of a 
literary personality, an avowed champion and monstrous symbol of 
dicing, gluttony, and lust. The extension of the name to kindred 
pieces, whether of the Archpoet himself or of Hugo or of other go- 
liards who imitated them, would naturally follow. We do not now 
know how far the process went. The crowning idea that Golias was 
a bishop or a pope was presumably first suggested by the title Primas. 
Perhaps, indeed, this association anticipated the ascription of the 
Confessio, since Primas, on the Continent, undoubtedly took pre- 
cedence as a type-figure. If, then, Golias was already thought of 
as a burlesque prelate, the ascription to him of the Confessio would 
have deftly converted the poem into an ecclesiastical utterance, a 
ready-made representation, the most scathing yet devised, of the 
scandal of the clergy. In any case, the identification of Primas with 
Golias would soon assimilate the other (the more so since Primas re- 
peatedly names himself in the texts) and would be taken up with 
enthusiasm by the goliards themselves. The newly-installed bishop, 
already a Primas among vagrants, would be welcomed as a model 
patron, a generous and indulgent ecclesiastic such as the heart would 
wish but seldom finds, minstrel still beneath the vestments and 
knowing like themselves the joys and pains of lyric mendicancy. 
The family of Golias, rejoicing in a leader elevated from their own 
ranks, would thus take on new meaning and its members be bound 
by closer ties. 

I have suggested that the ascriptions may have extended to a con- 
siderable number of the characteristic works of Hugo and the Arch- 
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poet, with a corresponding widening of the idea. We know that it did 
to one authentic poem of Primas besides the Dives eram, the univer- 
sally current epigram “In cratere meo” which combines a widely 
felt resentment at the stinginess of the patron-class with an almost 
religious abhorrence of enfeebled drink.'_ The popularity of these 
works prompted, in turn, the addition to the Golias canon of such a 
piece as the Goliae in Raptorem suae Bursae (i. e., Guleardi de pilleo 
furato, Wright, No. 16), which is not by Hugo, as the metre shows, 
but is exactly in his vein, and the same may be said of the Goliae 
Dialogus inter Aquam et Vinum,? a dramatic elaboration of the idea 
embodied in the epigram. 

The direct contribution of the Archpoet is, so far as we know, 
limited to the Confessio. His own Apocalypsis, however, is perhaps 
accountable for the idea of the quite distinct Apocalypsis Goliae, 
and for the framework of allegory and vision in the Metamorphosis 
Goliae and the Goliae Dialogus inter Aquam et Vinum, while his metre 
became the almost universal one for the entire canon, including the 
didactic and satirical works and the Goliae in Raptorem, which owes 
its substance to Hugo. 

We seem, then, to have arrived by various channels at the object 
of our search. The details are of course conjectural and other factors 
than the ones mentioned, as, for instance, the mediaeval spirit of 
parody, doubtless entered in. But the general process by which the 
fiction of Golias took form must have been about what I have de- 
scribed. Certainly it is to Hugo of Orleans and the Archpoet of 
Cologne that Golias primarily owes his substance, for without them 
he would be but the shadow of a name — the mere embodiment of a 
churlish reproach against freedom and the lust of life. In his authen- 
tic essence he is created in the composite image of two kindred spirits 
of a purer fire. French and German blood boils together (harmoni- 
ously enough) within his veins. But his future lay with England, for 

1 This piece, as noted above, is actually ascribed to Primas in one continental MS. The 
scribal tendency was naturally toward assigning to Primas everything which at all resembled 
his authentic work, and to Golias everything that had been attached to Primas. 

2 Meyer, No. XIV. The epigram does not say explicitly that the wine was a gift, but it 


is so understood by Salimbene who quotes it as a work of Primas with the superscription “ Alia 
vice datum fuit sibi vinum nimis limphatum,” Meyer, p. 151. 
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his name seldom occurs in continental manuscripts, where Primas 
and the Archpoet continue to rule in their own right, and the ma- 
jority of the utterances subsequently put in his mouth are apparently 
of English authorship. That these are, on the whole, mere expres- 
sions of the satiric and even of the ascetic spirit and make not even 
the pretence of perpetuating the personality is perhaps an evidence 
of the English temper and its imperfect assimilation of a joke. One 
would like to think, however, that the spirit of gaiety in Walter Map 
had something to do with the promulgation of the jest. In any case, 
there were not lacking, even in Britain, merry souls who could dance 
to the tune which had been set for them abroad. Witness the already 
mentioned Pauline epistle of an English Goliard to the discipuli 
Goliae that are in France. Witness, too, the more distant but still 
quite distinguishable echoes of goliardic strains in the vernacular 
poetry of Dunbar and Skelton. 
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TWO MANUSCRIPTS OF THE SCHOOL OF 
ST DENIS 


ALBERT M. FRIEND; Jr. 


ELISLE in 1886 described MS. 1141 of the fonds latin in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, under the title, “‘Frag- 
ment de sacramentaire dont Vorigine est indéterminée.” + In 1924 
Leroquais, the latest writer to deal with this manuscript, says: 
“No indication permits us to specify the church for which this 
manuscript was executed; the arguments, be they taken from its 
decoration or from the library to which formerly it belonged, appear 
inconclusive; in any case they seem insufficient to justify an attri- 
bution.” ? Yet the manuscript in question is one of the most richly 
decorated of the volumes which have come down to us from the 
Carolingian period. The style of the ornamentation is precise and 
unmistakable, the number of full-page pictures unusual, particu- 
larly when we take into account that the manuscript is a fragment 
of ten folios. With all this wealth of artistic evidence it seems im- 
possible that this sacramentary should still remain in the limbo of 
the works of art whose origin is not determined. 

The very first of its full-page pictures ought to give at once a clue 
to the origin of the manuscript (Fig. 1). In the centre of the illus- 
tration stands a young man in the dress of a Carolingian prince over 
whose head the Hand of God, reaching down from the clouds, holds 
a jewelled crown. Accompanying the prince at this divine corona- 
tion-ceremony and seeming to lend their sanction to the act are two 
archbishops, one on either side, each robed in full regalia including 
the pallium. Under the scene filling out the page to the border is a 
blank, gold-edged, purple panel still lacking the inscription in 

1 L. Delisle, ‘Mémoire sur d’Anciens Sacramentaires,” Mémoires de I’ Académie des In- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres, XXXII (1886), 146. 

2 Abbé V. Leroquais, Les Sacramentaires et les Missels Manuscrits des Bibliothéques Pu- 
bliques de France (Paris, 1924), I, 36. 

[Professor Friend has failed to add, doubtless because the fact is conspicuous in his plates, 
that the script of MS. 1141 is similar in its general characteristics to that of MS. 2292. A 
future number of Speculum will contain two facsimiles of a famous book of St Denis, the 
so-called Second Bible of Charles the Bald. All these specimens may well be the products 


of the same scriptorium. — E. K. R.] 
59 
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golden letters which would have made the picture intelligible and 
this article superfluous.' Of course the page illustrates some coro- 
nation, either contemporary or past. But what coronation-ceremony 
in Carolingian history is here depicted or referred to, no writer has 
had the temerity to guess. Janitschek describes the miniature as a 
**Frankish prince between two priest-monks.” ? Weber speaks of 
*“‘a prince . . . [and] at his side two ecclesiastical dignitaries with 
the pallium.”* Leroquais calls the figures “‘an emperor between 
two ecclesiastics.” 4 Not much, evidently, has been gained from 
the study of the picture by itself. But if, by other means, the 
manuscript which contains it can be dated and placed with some 
degree of accuracy, the identification of the coronation scene may 
become inevitable and thus, in turn, confirm the attribution of 
the manuscript. 

Fortunately it is possible to get some light on the sacramentary 
quite aside from our picture. MS. 1141 is not an isolated specimen 
of its style but an important member of a group of manuscripts. 
Janitschek, the first to separate the illuminated manuscripts of 
the Carolingian period into schools, assigned it to his “‘School 
of Corbie” whose centre was in the north of France.> At the same 
time he noticed that, of all the manuscripts included in the 
so-called School of Corbie, this sacramentary allied itself most 
powerfully with another, the Sacramentary of Nonantola (Bibl. 
Nat., MS. lat. 2292). The striking similarities in ornament between 
these two manuscripts put their relationship beyond doubt. Delisle 
had already pointed out that the decoration of the Preface and the 
beginning of the Canon in MS. 2292 recalled the style of MS. 1141.° 
If we make the comparison ourselves between one of these pages of 
MS. 2292, fol. 8r (Fig. 4), and a page of MS. 1141, fol. 7v (Fig. 3), 
we see that the leaf border is strikingly similar: the identical treat- 
ment and number of lobes in the acanthus leaves, the same fan- 
like leaves in the corners, the similar rosettes placed in the middle 

1 The EXCELSA VOCE shows through from the other side of the leaf. 


2 H. Janitschek, Die Trierer Ada-Handschrift (Leipzig, 1889), p. 102. 
3 L. Weber, Einbanddecken, Elfenbeintafeln, Miniaturen, Schriftproben aus Metzer litur- 


gischen Handschriften (Metz: N. Houpert, 1913), I, 53. 
4 Leroquais, op. cit., I, 36. 5 Janitschek, loc. cit. 6 Delisle, op. cit., p. 127. 
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of each border. Since the sureness and the freedom of the work are 
so much the same in both cases that it is impossible to choose be- 
tween them, we cannot but conclude that the two manuscripts are 
contemporary and were produced in the same scriptorium. There- 
fore, for our purposes, the evidence for date and place afforded by 
one reacts upon the other. 

MS. 2292 is not a fragment as is MS. 1141. Besides the Preface 
and the Canon it contains the special masses for the year. The 
type of writing and the color of the headings and prayers for these 
masses vary according to the importance of the feasts. Thus only 
the great feasts of Christ, the Virgin and the chief apostles have 
both the title in color and the prayers, or the first lines thereof, in 
gold. The next most important masses have the titles in red while 
the collect is in green. These include the days after the Nativity 
such as St Stephen, St John, the Innocents, and the Epiphany. The 
third category has the title of the mass in red and the first line of 
the collect also in red. Other masses are written completely in black. 
The saints for whom special masses are included in the sacramentary 
are, for the most part, those usually to be met with in any Roman 
sacramentary. Four names, however, may especiaily engage our 
attention, St Caesarius of Arles, St Maurice, St Martin, and St Denis. 
The mass for the first is inserted after that for All Saints. The title 
is in red and the collect in black. St Maurice has the same kind 
of rubrication. St Martin is distinguished by the use of red for the 
first line of the collect as well as for the title. But it is the mass for 
St Denis and his companions on fol. 79v which presents the chief 
peculiarity of our manuscript (Fig. 5). The title for this mass was 
never put in, two blank rulings being reserved for it. Now, the first 
line of the collect is written in red uncials and clearly the title, were 
it to have been in red also, would have been executed at the same 
time with the ink ready to hand. Evidently the rubricator was to 
have filled in the blank space with one of the colors we have seen 
reserved for saints or feasts of exceptional importance, but for some 
reason the title was never inserted. Edmund Bishop, noticing the 
exceptional character of this mass among the others, remarks cau- 
tiously: “‘that [the mass] of St Denis may (just possibly) be of 
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some interest in reference to the origin of the MS.”! It is evident 
that the abbey which produced our sacramentary had more than 
a general interest in St Denis.’ 

MS. 2292 did not long stay in the abbey where it was made. On 
fol. 6v is an inscription * which states that John, the Bishop of 
Arezzo, gave this sacramentary te the monastery of Nonantoila (near 
Modena, Italy). John governed the church of Arezzo during the 
Jast quarter of the ninth century. We have, then, to account for 
the possession by this Italian prelate of a manuscript admitted by 
all to be the product of a North-French scriptorium and a fine speci- 
men of the “School of Corbie.”” In this connection it should be re- 
membered that this same John of Arezzo was sent as papal legate 
by John VIII to the court of Charles the Bald in 876. The embassy, 
of which he was one of the chief members, was received by the king 
in the abbey of St Denis, Paris, where Charles was residing during 
the celebration of Easter.‘ Charles had become the abbot of St 
Denis in 867 and since that time it had become his custom to spend 
Easter in the monastery.’ There can be no doubt of his relation to 
this abbey. Only the year before the visit of John, in a diploma 
granted during the Easter celebration in the abbey and establishing 
certain commemorations for himself and family, he twice proudly 
names himself as abbot.® 

We must call to mind that, at the same time that Charles the Bald 
was abbot of St Denis, he was also the chief patron of the illuminators 
and scribes of the so-called School of Corbie. Three of the finest 
examples of this school were made specially for him. His psalter 
(Bibl. Nat. lat. 1152), his prayer book (Schatzkammer, Munich), 
and his Gospels (Codex Aureus, Staatsbibliothek, Munich), all have 
inscriptions which make clear the king’s patronage.’ 

1 Edmund Bishop, Liturgica Historica (Oxford, 1918), p. 70. 

2 [The presence of the names of Sts Maurice and Martin perhaps indicates that this book 
descends from one of Tours. — E. K. R.] 

* Delisle, op. cit., p. 128, and Le Cabinet des Manuscrits (Paris, 1874), II, 388. 

4 Les Annales de Saint-Bertin et de Saint-Vaast (ed. ! Abbé C. Dehaisnes, Paris, 1871), 
p. 243. 5 Jbid., p. 164, et seq. 

6 M. A. Giry, ‘La Donation de Rueil 4 l’Abbaye de Saint-Denis,” Mélanges Julien Havet 


(Paris, 1895), pp. 686, 711, 712. 7H. Leclercq, “Charles le Chauve (Manuscrits 
de),” Dictionnaire d’ Archéologie Chrétienne et de Liturgie, III, 848 ff. 
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Summing up the points of evidence which bear on MS. 2292: 
(1) it is a member of the group of manuscripts called the School of 
Corbie whose special patron was Charles the Bald; (2) Charles was 
the abbot of St Denis from 867 till his death in 877; (3) the rubrica- 
tion of the mass for St Denis in the sacramentary shows a special 
veneration for that saint on the part of the illuminators; (4) the 
manuscript was once the property of John of Arezzo who, as papal 
legate, was received by Charles in this abbey in 876. We can con- 
clude, therefore, that our sacramentary was very likely presented to 
the messenger of the pope by King Charles and that it was written 
and illuminated in the monastery of St Denis sometime before 876. 
The return of John to Italy with his treasure might explain why the 
title for the mass of St Denis was never filled in. 

The evidence afforded by the Sacramentary of Nonantola can be 
applied forthwith to its brother MS. 1141, which contains the coro- 
nation picture. It, too, must be a product of the abbey of St Denis 
and date before 876. But we do not have to depend upon this bor- 
rowed evidence alone to settle the provenience of the coronation 
sacramentary. One of the full-page miniatures in the manuscript 
itself gives a decisive point for this attribution. At the beginning 
of the Canon of the mass (fol. 6v) is a magnificent illuminatlon in 
which the initial “‘T”’ serves as the cross in a representation of the 
Crucifixion (Fig. 6). The chief peculiarity of this scene is the at- 
tempt on the part of the artist to emphasize the eclipse of the sun 
which is supposed to have taken place at the time of the death of 
Christ. Lowering clouds descend to obscure the dises containing the 
busts of the personifications of the sun and the moon. The bust of 
the moon, a veiled female, instead of facing towards the Saviour 
in the usual manner, is hurrying to the right and out of the scene. 
According to St Dionysius the Areopagite himself, that is to say St 
Denis (for the Carolingians had identified the two men), the peculiar 
nature of this eclipse, which he claims to have observed while in 

Egypt, was ultimately responsible for his conversion to Christianity. 
In his description of this phenomenon we read that the moon coming 
up from the east obscured the face of the sun for the three hours 
during which Christ hung upon the cross and then, instead of pass- 
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ing on to the west, turned back upon its course and returned to the 
east. The reversed position of the bust of the moon in our miniature 
is the artist’s attempt to show the reversed movement of the moon, 
the miraculous feature of the eclipse. The information about this 
eclipse at the Crucifixion is contained in a letter supposedly written 
by Dionysius to Polycarp of Smyrna and was first made intelligible 
to the West in 858 by the translation into Latin made by John the 
Scot at the request of Charles the Bald.! For the purpose, the Irish 
scholar used the famous Greek manuscript of the works of Dionysius 
the Areopagite which had been deposited in the monastery of St 
Denis by Charles’s father, Louis the Pious.?. The most likely artists 
to have used the scene of the Crucifixion to show the exact nature of 
the eclipse which was the cause of the conversion of St Denis would 
have been those in the monastery of St Denis in Paris. On this 
subject and on other points which show that the so-called School 
of Corbie was really centred in this abbey, I have written else- 
where (Art Studies, I, 67 ff.). There I have tried to show also that 
the beginning of this style of manuscript illumination must date 
after 867 when Charles the Bald became abbot. Consequently, 
from the evidence of its twin, MS. 2292, of the peculiar eclipse in 
the miniature of the Crucifixion, and of the beginning of its style 
of ornamentation, it becomes apparent that MS. 1141 must have 
been written and illuminated in the monastery of St Denis between 
the years 867 and 876. 

We are now ready to attempt the identification of the coronation- 
scene depicted in our sacramentary the date and provenience of 
which stand determined. Since there is no doubt that Charles the 
Bald was the chief patron of the school of illumination to which the 
volume belongs and since the richness of its ornamentation makes it 
the most brilliant specimen of this school* we can be quite sure that 
this manuscript was made by his order. The coronation-picture can 
be identified, then, with some such ceremony in the life of this prince 

1 Patrologia Latina, CXXII, 1180. Cf. Max Manitius, Geschichte der lateinischen Litera- 
tur des Mittelalters (Munich, 1911), I, 3265 ff. 

2 H. Omont, “‘Manuscrit des Oeuvres de S. Denys l’Aréopagite envoyé de Constantinople 


& Louis le Débonnaire en 827,” Revue des Etudes Grecques, XVII (1904), 230 ff. 
8 Janitschek, op. cit., p. 102. 
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between the years 867 and 876. History, during this period, records 
two coronation-ceremonies in which Charles figures: (1) the imperial 
coronation in Rome in 875, and (2) his coronation in Metz as king 
of Lorraine in 869.!_ The first of these can hardly have been the in- 
spiration for our miniature. The presence in the picture of the two 
ecclesiastics of equal rank is not compatible with a ceremony in 
which a pope and an emperor are the chief actors. Furthermore, if 
we look at the picture we notice that all three persons wear the 
nimbus (Fig. 1), that is, they are saints. There are no saints who 
could have been thought of as even remotely connected with the 
ceremony in Rome in 875 except, just possibly, St Peter and St 
Paul, who decidedly are not represented here. In any case the youth- 
ful man with the nimbus cannot represent Charles the Bald, who in 
875 was no longer young and who had never taken the liberty, even 
in the most splendid manuscripts made by his order, to assume the 
nimbus.” 

We come, then, to the other possibility, that the coronation here 
portrayed refers to the ceremony at Metz in 869. Before investigat- 
ing this subject it is better to see just what points the artist empha- 
sizes in his miniature (Fig. 1). First the Hand of God suggests that 
the young prince is the elect of God. The archbishops are obviously 
approving the coronation by their gestures. The most important 
point is the wearing of the nimbus by the three participants in the 
depicted ceremony. This can only mean they were dead and 
thought of as sanctified persons at the time of the painting. Were 
there any circumstances connected with the coronation at Metz 
which might have determined this peculiar iconography? 

The death of Lothaire II, King of Lorraine, on August 8, 869, 
left the kingdom as a prize to whichever of his two uncles could first 
seize and hold it. One of them, Louis the German, was gravely 
stricken with illness at the time, while his sons were busy with the 


1 E. Diimmler, Geschichte des Ostfrinkischen Reiches (Leipzig, 1887), II, 397-398 and 
280-284. 

? Cf. his portraits in his Psalter (Boinet, La Miniature Carolingienne (Paris, 1913), pl. 
CXIV), in his Gospels (Boinet, op. cit., pl. CXV), in his Bible (Boinet, pl. CXX1I), and in his 
Prayer Book (Von Schlosser, Jahrbuch der Kunsthistorischen Sammlungen des allerhichsten 
Kaiserhauses, XIII (1882), 23, Fig. $8. 
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Slavic wars; so, for the moment, the field was clear for the other 
uncle, Charles the Bald.. Encouraged by Hincmar, Archbishop of 
Rheims, who saw his authority as metropolitan enlarged if Lorraine 
were united with Neustria, Charles reached Metz, the capital of 
Lorraine, on September 5th.’ The city was of special importance to 
the king. His father, Louis the Pious, was buried within its walls. 
His race was descended from St Arnulf, bishop of the city. Again, 
in the very Cathedral of St Stephen, his father had been crowned in 
835 after the humiliating struggle caused by Louis’s determination 
that the young Charles should not lack a heritage.* In a special 
sense the city was the cradle of the Carolingian house. 

The coronation of Charles the Bald on September 9, 869, in the 
same Cathedral of St Stephen, lacked nothing in the way of reference 
to these associations. It moved in the atmosphere of precedent and 
the past. We are fortunate in having a rather full account of the 
proceedings. One of the eyewitnesses and chief actors, Hincmar of 
Rheims, Charles’s most trusted adviser, has left in the part he wrote 
of the Annales Bertiniani a description so complete that it includes 
even the speeches of the three chief participants, Adventius, Bishop 
of Metz, King Charles and Hincmar himself.t Adventius opened 
the ceremony with a speech addressed to the bishops of Lorraine 
and to the people. Charles is to be acclaimed as their lord since 
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“‘we believe him a prince elected and given to us by God.” The | 


king himself, then, spoke a few words endiug by demanding that 
the bishops show him loyalty “‘such as your predecessors faithfully, 
rightfully and with reason showed to my predecessors.” The con- 
cluding harangue was made by Hincmar of Rheims. First, lest it 
should seem incongruous to anyone that he, the metropolitan of the 
province of Rheims, should concern himself in the affairs of the 
province of Trier in which Metz is situated, he explains the close 


and sisterly relations between these two provinces. The bishops of [ 


Lorraine, not having at the moment a metropolitan bishop since 
the Archbishopric of Trier was vacant, have commanded him in 


brotherly charity to exercise his small abilities in their affairs. But | 


1 E. Diimmler, op. cit., II, 282. 2 Ibid., I, 137. 3 Ibid., I, 109. 
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* Les Annales de Saint-Bertin et de Saint-Vaast (ed. Abbé C. Dehaisnes), pp. 191-197. 
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the burden of Hincmar’s speech is the recitation of the genealogical 
reasons for Charles’s coronation. These are carried back as far as 
possible. The father of Charles, Louis the Pious, through his descent 
from St Arnulf of Metz, was of the race of Clovis, the king of the 
Franks converted to Christianity by St Remi of Rheims and unc- 
tioned with oil sent from Heaven. Louis himself was first crowned 
at Rheims by Pope Stephen, and, after his humiliation by his son 
Lothaire and his rehabilitation before the tomb of the special martyr 
Denis in Paris, he was restored to his kingly and imperial dignity 
by a new coronation “‘in this house before this altar of the Proto- 
martyr Stephen whose name interpreted is sounded ‘coronatus.’” 
After the conclusion of this speech, Hincmar’s demand for the coro- 
nation of Charles was met with the affirmative acclaim of the bish- 
ops. The Te Deum was sung and each of the bishops present sepa- 
rately blessed the king. Finally together they imposed the crown.’ 
Such was the ceremony of coronation for Charles as King of Lor- 
raine. It is apparent that Hincmar of Rheims and Adventius of 
Metz together with the king were the chief participants. 

The iconography of the miniature in MS. 1141 was determined, 
it seems to me, by the ideas which stand out in the ceremony at 
Metz. The royal house in the person of Clovis had been chosen by 
God and unctioned by oil sent from Heaven for the purpose. St 
Remi, Archbishop of Rheims, the ancient precursor of Hincmar, 
performed the ceremony. The precursor of Adventius, St Arnulf, 
Bishop of Metz, was at the same time the descendant by blood of 
Clovis and the founder of the Carolingian line, called in consequence 
the House of St Arnulf. The father of Charles the Bald, Louis the 
Pious, having paid his vows to St Denis, his special patron, had been 
crowned in the same Cathedral of St Stephen which now had been 
the scene of a similar ceremony for the son. In our picture the dia- 
dem imposed by the Hand of God refers to the divine election of the 
Carolingian House. The prince and the two approving archbishops, 
all three wearing the nimbus, are the sainted predecessors of Charles, 
Hincmar and Adventius. The two ecclesiastics are represented as 
archbishops with the pallium since two metropolitan provinces, 

1 Monumenta Germaniae Historica (ed. G. H. Pertz, Hanover, 1835), Leges, I, 512-515. 
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Rheims and Trier, were concerned in the coronation-ceremony as 
Hincmar pointed out in his speech. I have no doubt that the three 
figures in the miniature represent particular personages, but the 
absence of the inscription beneath the scene makes the attempt at 
further identification a mere balancing of possibilities. Perhaps the 
more ornate archbishop is St Remi; the other may be St Arnulf, 
honored with the pallium as representing the metropolitan of Trier. 
The prince is most likely Clovis, representing the start of the royal 
line and given the nimbus by the veneration of his descendant, 
Charles the Bald, who may have helped determine the iconography 
used by his school of miniaturists in the abbey of St Denis. In any 
case, it is not particularly valuable at this time to pursue these 
identifications since it is clear that the central idea of the picture, 
portraying the divine election of the Carolingian line and the sainted 
predecessors of the king and the bishops, is in complete accord with 
the circumstances attending the ceremony at Metz in 869. 

On the page (fol. 3r) which faces the coronation-picture (fol. 2v) 
is another full-page miniature (Fig. 2) representing St Gregory the 
Great and two little clerks to whom he is dictating the sacred chant 
which the Holy Ghost in the form of a white dove whispers in his ear. 
Underneath the scene is the same gold-edged purple panel that we 
noticed under the preceding miniature. Like the other, this panel is 
left absolutely blank. The inclusion of a miniature of St Gregory 
at the beginning of the Roman sacramentary which he is supposed to 
have composed is natural enough. But the blank panels beneath 
both this scene and the preceding suggest that the explanatory 
verses which were to start under the coronation-picture were to be 


concluded under the picture of St Gregory and thus to connect the 7 


subjects of the two miniatures in thought. This idea of carrying 
the inscription overleaf and referring to the preceding miniature 
would not have been unique at this time. In another of the manu- 


scripts of Charles the Bald, the Codex Aureus of St Emmeram, the F 


miniature representing Charles enthroned and that of the Adoration 
of the Lamb are linked together in this fashion.!_ Therefore we can 


1 G. Leidinger, ‘‘Ein verlorenes Evangeliarium mit Buchmalereien aus der Zeit Karls des 
Grossen,” Monatshefte fiir Biicherfreunde und Graphiksammler, I (1925), 132. 
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argue for a similar arrangement in the case of our sacramentary. If 
the coronation miniature represents the ceremony at Metz, the 
connection between it and the miniature of St Gregory is clear, since 
Metz was the greatest centre in northern Europe for Gregorian chant 
and had retained that preéminence since St Chrodegang prescribed 
the “Romana cantilena” for his clerics in the eighth century.!. The 
inscription under the two miniatures probably was intended to refer 
to Metz, the home of Gregorian chant, as well as to the city of the 
coronation. 

MS.1141 is usually referred to as a “fragment” of a sacramentary, 
but this is not exactly correct. The verso of the last of its ten folios 
is blank. The inscriptions on folios 2v and 3r were, as we have seen, 
never filled in. We may better conclude, then, that the manu- 
script is an unfinished sacramentary whose execution was, for some 
reason, suddenly stopped. History again steps in to help us to an 
explanation. Charles was crowned king of Lorraine on September 
9, 869. Shortly afterwards his brother, Louis the German, sound 
in body once more, so successfully took the field against him to dis- 
pute the succession that Charles was forced to make terms. By the 
Treaty of Meersen, concluded between them on August 8, 870, 
exactly one year after the death of Lothaire, Charles lost forever 
the city of Metz and half his kingdom of Lorraine.?_ So the reason 
for continuing the work on the coronation-sacramentary had evap- 
orated. By the summer of 870 evidently only the first ten folios 
had been finished, but these were by nature the most important. 
The blank panels under the miniatures which referred to the proud 
ceremony at Metz could wait for their inscription until the day 
that Charles recovered the coronation-city. That day never came 
although Charles never relinquished hope. As late as 875 he still 
dated his acts as successor of Lothaire in 869. Consequently we 
may think that the king, until his death in 877, expectantly kept the 
ten splendid folios in his library awaiting the time when the rest of 
the manuscript might be added and the inscriptions inserted with- 
out mockery. 


1 P. Batiffol, History of the Roman Breviary (tr. from the 3rd French ed., London: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1912), pp. 64-65. 
? E. Diimmler, op. cit., II, 297-298. 3 M. A. Giry, op. cit., p. 712. 
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The origin of this sumptuous unfinished sacramentary has been 
determined by the coincidence of several kinds of evidence. The 
style of the ornamentation places it in a group of manuscripts which 
were made in the monastery of St Denis, Paris, between the years 
867 and 877. The iconography of the miniature of the Crucifixion 
confirms this provenience. Then, since the school of illumination 
at St Denis was under the special patronage of the abbot, Charles 
the Bald, the subject matter of the first two full-page miniatures is 
seen to refer to the coronation of Charles as king of Lorraine at 
Metz in 869. The unfinished state of the ten folios points to the loss 
of that kingdom in 870. Without too much temerity we can con- 
clude that MS. 1141 of the fonds latin in the Bibliothéque Nationale 
was written and illuminated in the monastery of St Denis by the 
order of Charles the Bald to commemorate his coronation at Metz 
and must therefore date in the year 869-870.! 


1 The subsequent history of MS. 1141 does not aid us in our consideration of its origin. 
Bastard, who first reproduced pages of the manuscript (Comte Auguste de Bastard, Peintures 
et ornements des manuscrits, Paris, 1840-47, Pls. 196-198) states that it was preserved in the 
treasury of the church of Metz until the end of the seventeenth century. But no later writer 
knows where Bastard got this information (cf. Delisle, op. cit. supra, p.147). The Bibliothéque 
Nationale possesses a figured copy of the manuscript (lat. 9447) which dates in the seventeenth 
century and at the beginning of which can be read: “‘Copié sur la copie ancienne tirée du 
Pontifical de Jumiége qu’ avoit M. Balesdens et que l'on estime d’environ cing cens ans; ainsy peu 
ancien.” From the collection of Ballesdens the manuscript became No. 1844 in the library of 
Colbert from whence it came into the Bibliothéque Nationale. 
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THE HOME OF THE EASTER PLAY 
KARL YOUNG 


NE would have supposed that by this time the origin and early 

development of the Easter play (Visitatio Sepulchri) had been 
so adequately described that further disclosures could serve only to 
clarify details in the record. Certainly the more notable students of 
this early play have for a long time agreed in at least one generaliza- 
tion: that it arose within the liturgy of certain churches of Western 
Europe in the course of the tenth century.’ To this belief, however, 
Dr Joseph Klapper, of Breslau, has recently issued a vigorous chal- 
lenge,” asserting that the Visitatio Sepulchri originated, not in France 
or Germany or Switzerland, and not so late as the tenth century, but 
in Jerusalem, and several centuries earlier. 


I 


In approaching this new view of the matter let us first recall the 
outlines of the account now generally accepted. The current belief is 
that the Easter play originated about the year 900, when, under the 
influence of a general movement toward liturgical embellishment, a 
cleric, presumably a monk, at St Gall or elsewhere in the West, com- 
posed, as an introduction to the Introit of the Mass of Easter (Re- 
surrexi et adhuc), a dramatic trope, of which the following is the 
simplest extant version: * 


1 One need refer only to the materials assembled by E. K. Chambers, The Mediaeval Stage 
(Oxford, 1901), II, 1-86. For later bibliography, see statements by the present writer in Pub- 
lications of the Modern Language Association, XXIX (1914), 1-5; and see N. C. Brooks, The 
Sepulchre of Christ in Art and Liturgy (University of Illinois Studies in Language and Litera- 
ture, VII, No. 2), Urbana, 1921, pp. 46-49. The two following articles do not, I think, require 
special attention here: A. Salzer, “Die Anfiinge des modernen Dramas: Die Osterfeiern,” in 
Studien und Mitteilungen zur Geschichte des Benediktiner-Ordens, XXXII (1911), 330-333; J. 
Schwietering, “Uber den liturgischen Ursprung des mittelalterlichen geistlichen Spiels,” in 
Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum, LXII (1925), 1-20. 

* “Der Ursprung der lateinischen Osterfeiern,” in Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Philologie, L 
(1923), 46-58. 

* See K. Young, “The Origin of the Easter Play,” in Publications of the Modern Language 
Association, XXIX (1914), 1-58, especially 1-13. 
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Interrogatio: Quem quaeritis in sepulchro, (0) Christicolae? 
Responsio: Ihesum nazarenum crucificum, o Caelicolae? 
(Interrogantes ): Non est hic; surrexit sicut praedizerat. 

Ite, nuntiate quia surrexit de sepulchro. (Resurrexi.)' 

This simple liturgical excrescence obviously provides a brief dia- 
logue for the Marys and Angels at the door of the empty Tomb. Of 
this Introit trope we possess some forty examples, which show a cer- 
tain variety in that, to the three utterances before us, others are some- 
times prefixed or added.” But the essence of the trope is contained in 
the example given above. With the possible exception of one late 
version, of the fifteenth century,’ none of these compositions, while 
connected with the Easter Introit, became a true play. That is to 
say, none of them, so far as we know, was presented through actual 
impersonation of the Marys or Angels. 

In the course of the tenth century the dramatic trope Quem quaeri- 
tis found lodgement in another part of the liturgy: after the third re- 
sponsory of Easter Matins, immediately before the Te Deum. This 
became the normal location of the dialogue throughout the Middle 
Ages, as we know from many scores of extant texts.‘ In this position 
it acquired a specific mise-en-scéne in the Easter Sepulchre, a struc- 
ture which had been provided originally for other observances,® but 
which was peculiarly appropriate for the dialogue before us. Most 
important of all, however, is the transforming of the dialogue into 
true drama. This was accomplished by the simple provision that 
those who delivered the utterances should impersonate the characters 
concerned. The resulting play is conveniently termed the Visitatio 
Sepulchri, and is usually regarded as our first modern drama. 

It happens that the Visitatio Sepulchri was usually longer than the 
dramatic trope given above, since it often included, for example, ad- 


1 St. Gall, Stiftsbibliothek, MS. 484, Troparium Sangallense saec. x, p. 111. Concerning 
this text see Chambers, op. cit., II, 9. 

2 T undertake to print and expound all the texts of this trope in my study, “‘ The Origin 
the Easter Play,” (cit. supra). 

3 See “The Origin of the Easter Play,” (cit. supra), pp. 47-49. 

4 The most convenient collection, containing some two hundred examples, is that of Carl 
Lange, Die lateinischen Osterfeiern, Munich, 1887. 

5 See K. Young, The Dramatic Associations of the Easter Sepulchre (University of Wiscon- 
sin Studies in Language and Literature, No. 10), Madison, 1920; N. C. Brooks, The Sepulchre 
of Christ in Art and Liturgy (cit. supra). 
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ditional utterances for the Angels or the Marys. To the scene be- 
tween the Angels and Marys (Stage I), moreover, was often added a 
scene in which appear the Apostles, Peter and John (Stage IT); ? and 
in a considerable number of versions is found a dialogue between 
Christ and Mary Magdalen (Stage III).* But in all these stages of 
development the brief dialogue of Quem quaeritis may be considered 
the centre of the play. 
II 


As I have already intimated, in his important new study Dr 
Klapper sets this accepted demonstration completely aside. For the 
origin of the Visitatio Sepulchri he looks not to a Western monastic 
Introit trope of about the year 900, later lodged at the end of Matins 
for freer dramatic development, but to the ceremonials used in the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem, where, as he thinks, the 
Visitatio Sepulchri was invented between the years 500 and 750, and 
whence returning Crusaders eventually carried it to their homes in 
the Western countries of Europe. 

The text upon which Dr Klapper bases most of his argument is 
the following, from a manuscript of the fourteenth century at Bres- 
lau: 4 | 


In die sancto Pasce ad Matutinas non dicitur Domine, labia mea, nec 
Deus in adiutorium meum; sed primo incipiatur Inuitatorium: Alleluia, sur- 
rexit Dominus. Psalmus: Venite. Ympnus non dicitur. Antiphona: Ego 
sum qui sum. Psalmus: Beatus uir. Antiphona: Postulaui patrem. Psalmus: 
Quare fre{muerunt).6 Antiphona: Ego dormiui. Psalmus: Domine, quid 


1 See Lange, pp. 22-79. 2 See ibid., pp. 79-136. 3 See ibid., pp. 186-165. 

* Breslau, Universititsbibliothek, MS. I. Qu. 175, Ordinarium secundum usum Hierosoly- 
mitanum saec. xiv, fol. 45%, col. 1-46", col.1. The manuscript is described by A. Schinfelder, 
“Die Prozessionen der Lateiner in Jerusalem zur Zeit der Kreuzztige,” in Historisches Jahrbuch 
(Gorres-Gesellschaft), XX XII (1911), 578-597, and by Klapper, op. cit. supra, pp. 47-50. As 
Schénfelder has indicated (p. 579), the volume shows signs of adaptation for use outside Jeru- 
salem. It was written in the fourteenth century for the Knights of the Red Star at Prague, and 
later belonged to the Knights of the Double Red Cross at Neisse, near Breslau. Both Schéin- 
felder (p. 579) and Klapper (pp. 52, 53) infer, reasonably enough (see below), that the present 
manuscript was copied from an original of the twelfth century (1157-1187). Like the usual 
Ordinarium, it does not provide musical notation. I reprint the text from photographs of the 
manuscript, with no important variations from the texts of Schinfelder (pp. 588, 589) and 
Klapper (p. 52). 

5 I do not know why Klapper considers it necessary toemend fre(muerunt) to faciem. See 
Ps. ii, which is quite regular in this place in the liturgy of the West. 
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multi (plicati). Antiphone duplicentur. Versiculus: Resurrexit Dominus, 
alleluia. Lectores (fol. 45%, col. 2) et Cantores cappis sericeis ' induantur. 
Lectiones tres de Omelia Euangelii: Maria Magdalena. Responsorium: An- 
gelus Domini.? Versus: Angelus Domini. Responsorium: Angelus Domini. 
Versus: Ecce precedet. Respousorium: Dum transisset. Versus: Et valde. 
Gloria Patri. Reiteratur Dum transisset. 

{Visitatio Sepulchri ) 


* Quod dum cantatur, preparantur tres Clerici iuuenes retro altare in 
modum mulierum iuxta consuetudinem antiquam. Finito responsorio, pro- 
cedant inde contra Sepulcrum deferentes singuli uas aureum uel argenteum 
cum aliquo ungento, candelabris et turibulis preeuntibus, cantando ter: 

O Deus! Quis reuoluet? 

Cumque ad portam Sepulcri venerint, duo alii Clerici iuxta portam Se- 
pulcri, albis vestiti et habentes amictus super capita et candelas in manibus, 
cantando respondeant sic: 

Quem queritis ? 

Mulieres: 

Thesum nazare(num). (fol. 46", col. 1.) 
Tunc illi duo: 

Non est hic, quem queritis. 

Interim Mulieres introeant in Sepulcrum, ibique facta Oratione breui, 
exeant inde. Et uenientes in medium chori alta uoce nunciabunt ‘ can- 
tando: 

Alleluia, resurrexit. 

Sed Visitacionem hanc modo * non facimus propter astancium multitudi- 
nem.*® 

Quibus finitis incipiat Patriarcha: Te Deum laudamus. 

Versus: In resurrectione tua, Christe, alleluia.” 

It will be observed that Easter Matins, completely outlined here, 
contains a normal version of the Visttatio Sepulchri in the usual litur- 
gical position between the third responsory and the Te Deum, and 
that the text provides explicitly for impersonation (in modum mu- 
lierum, etc.). The manuscript, which was written in the fourteenth 
century for the Knights of the Red Cross at Prague, is an Ordinartum 
or Directorium, prescribing the ceremonial for the principal liturgical 


1 sericeis] sericis (Klapper). 2 Klapper omits this passage. 
3 The text of Schénfelder begins here. 

* nunciabunt] nuncciabunt (MS., Schénfelder, Klapper). 

5 modo] repeated in the MS., but repetition erased. 

6 The text of Schiénfelder ends here. 

7 The rubric Ad Laudes follows immediately. 
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occasions of the year in the ecclesiastical edifices surrounding the 
Holy Sepulchre. Particularly notable in it are the processional 
ceremonials for the great days of Christmas and of Holy Week. The 
Visitatio Sepulchri is here intended for performance at the Holy 
Sepulchre itself, within the church called the Anastasis.’ 

Centering his attention upon the Visitatio, Dr Klapper infers 
that the original from which the present text is derived was of the 
twelfth century.* This inference may be supported by evidence not 
cited by him, for a virtually identical text had been previously pub- 
lished from a manuscript at Barletta, of the thirteenth century, which 
preserves the ceremonial used at the Holy Sepulchre in the twelfth.‘ 
Moreover I offer the following similar version of the Visitatio, 
hitherto unpublished, I think, from a Vatican manuscript written for 
use at the Holy Sepulchre in the year 1160: ® 


In Die Sancto PascuHe ap MatutTINuM 


Inuitatorium a quatuor Canonicis antiquioribus in cappis sericis albis 
cantatur: Alleluia, surrexit Dominus uere, alleluia. Psalmus: Venite. Hym- 
nus non dicitur. Antiphona: Ego sum qui sum. Psalmus: Beatus uir. Anti- 
phona: Postulaui patrem meum. Psalmus: Quare fre(muerunt). Antiphona: 


Ego dormiui. Psalmus: Domine, quid. Versus: Resurrexit Dominus.® Lec- 


1 For a description of the content of the manuscript, see the reference to Schinfelder, note 
4, p. 73 above. 

2 Concerning the ecclesiastical fabric surrounding the Holy Sepulchre see the material 
assembled by Brooks, The Sepulchre of Christ, etc. (cit. supra), pp. 9-12. A particularly con- 
venient guide for the Holy Places is found in F. Cabrol, Les Eglises de Jérusalem: la Discipline 
et la Liturgie au quatriéme Siécle, Paris, 1895. 

3 See Schinfelder, p. 579; Klapper, p. 53. 

4 See C. Kohler, “Un Rituel et un Bréviaire du Saint-Sépulcre de Jérusalem,” in Revue 
del’ Orient Latin, VIII (1900-01), 383-500. The Visitatio Sepulchri is printed on p. 423. The 
manuscript is preserved (apparently without shelf-number) in the Church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre at Barletta, Italy. Although I shall refer below to this text of the Visitatio, I can see no 
important reason for reprinting it here. I have not seen the manuscript. 

5 Rome, Biblioteca Vaticana, Cod. Barberini lat. 659, Ordinarium ad usum Hierosolymi- 
tanum anni 1160, fol. 75¥-76". The manuscript is described by B. Zimmerman in Dictionnaire 
d@ Archéologie chrétienne et de Liturgie (ed. F. Cabrol, Paris, 1910), II, ii, 2167. The volume is 
based upon the use of Central France, with adaptations to the ecclesiastical topography of 
Jerusalem. It does not provide music. In the ceremonials of Holy Week and Easter, the Vati- 
can and Breslau manuscripts essentially agree. I wish to thank Mrs Tenney Frank for her 
gracious courtesy in helping me to obtain photographs of the Vatican manuscript. 

° This word is followed by Sis, which I am unable to interpret. Professor E. K. Rand 
suggests that it may be a scribal misunderstanding of Aj] (Alleluia). 
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tiones tres de Euangelio secundum Marchum: Maria Magdalene. Lectores 
et Cantores cappis palleis induuntur. Responsorium: Angelus Domini de- 
scendit. Versus: Angelus Domini. Responsorium: Angelus Domini locutus. 
Versus: Ecce precedet. Responsorium: Dum transisset Sabbatum. Versus: 
Et valde mane, cum Gloria reiteretur. 


(VisiTaT1io SEPULCHRI ) 


Quod dum cantatur, sint parati tres Clerici iuuenes in modum mulierum 
retro altare, iuxta consuetudinem antiquorum. Quod non facimus modo 
propter astancium peregrinorum multitudinem. Interim finito scilicet re- 
sponsorio, procedunt inde preeuntibus ! candelabris et turibulis, deferentes 
in manibus unusquisque uas aureum uel argenteum intus habens aliquod 
unguentum, cantando ter Antiphonam: 

O Deus! Quis reuoluet (nobis lapidem ab ostio monumenti )? 

Cumque ad portam Sepulchri Gloriosi appropinquauerunt, duo alii Clerici 
ante portam uel iuxta predictiSepulchri tenentes cereos in manibus, habentes 
amictus super capita, respondentes cantabunt: 

Quem queritis (in sepulchro, o Christicole )? 

Respondebunt Mulieres: 

Thesum nazarenum (crucifixum, o Celicole ). 
Respondebunt tunc illi duo: 

Non est hic; surrexit (sicut predixerat. Ite, nuntiate quia surrezit ). 

Ille canentibus ingredientur Sepulchrum Mulieres, ibique facta breui Ora- 
tione regredientur, atque in medio choro stantes alta uoce cantando nuncia- 
bunt: 

Alleluia, resurrexit Dominus. 

Quo finito, Patriar- (fol. 76" )-cha incipiat: Te Deum laudamus. 
Versus: In resurrectione tua, Christe.” 


Obviously this text of the twelfth century closely resembles that 
of the fourteenth century used by Dr Klapper; and, as we shall see, 
the earlier text will aid us in interpreting the later. 

Let us proceed, then, to the specific arguments which Dr Klapper 
bases upon the Breslau text of the fourteenth century, observing that 
he is undertaking to demonstrate, first, that the details of the Bres- 
lau text identify it as representing the oldest version of the Visitatio 
Sepulchri, and secondly, that this original version arose in Jerusalem 
centuries before the Crusades, and reached the West only as an im- 
portation from the Orient. 


1 preeuntibus] pereuntibus (MS.). 
2 Followed immediately by the rubric In Laudibus. 
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Ill 


In contending that the Breslau text presents the original version, 
Dr Klapper draws attention first to the opening sentence, O Deus! 
Quis revolvet? — particularly to the words O Deus.' Although he is 
aware of the fact that these two words are not present in the oldest 
extant texts of the Visitatio,? he insists that they must have been 
present in the original form of the play. In support of this position 
he offers only the surmise that so “peculiar” a formula could not 
have been a later addition: “‘ Diese anrufung kann nicht erst in ihrer 
eigenartigkeit spiitere zutat sein” *— not, obviously, an argument 
of the weightiest sort. 

The broader facts of the matter are substantially these. The in- 
troductory sentence Quis revolvet nobis lapidem ab ostio monumenti? 
(or the variant Quis revolvet nobis ab ostio lapidem quem tegere sanc- 
tum cernimus sepulchrum?), though never part of the Introit trope 
Quem quaeritis, is found in a large number of the extant V isttationes, 
of all stages (I, II, and III), and of all periods.‘ The prefatory ex- 
clamation O Deus!, however, is rare. Outside the four texts obvi- 
ously connected, directly or indirectly, with Jerusalem,* it is found 
in only some seven published versions of the Visitatio, all of them 
somewhat elaborated examples of Stage I, and all of them from 
France.’ If the formula O Deus was an integral part of the original 
Visitatio, as Klapper contends, one wonders not only at its absence 
from the oldest extant versions of the play, but also at its rarity 
among the hundreds of Visitationes preserved. From the evidence 

1 See Klapper, pp. 46, 47. 

* See, for example, the text from the Concordia Regularis of St. Ethelwold, in Chambers, 
The Mediaeval Stage, I1, 309. The oldest manuscript dates from about 1020-1030 and pre- 
serves the ceremonials of the latter half of the preceding century. 

3 Klapper, p. 47. 

‘ See Lange, pp. 29, 34-37, 45-47, 51-55, 81-160. 

5 I refer to the texts in the Breslau, Barletta, and Vatican (Barberini Lat. 369) manu- 
scripts dealt with above, and to the text published by Professor N. C. Brooks, in Journal of 
English and Germanic Philology, VIII (1909-10), 467. 

6 See Lange, Nos. 56, 57, 60, and 61 (pp. 36, 37, 39, 40); N. C. Brooks, The Sepulchre of 
Christ (cit. supra), pp. 108, 109; and N. C. Brooks, in Journal of English and Germanic Philo- 


logy, VIII (1909-10), 471-473. I know of only two unpublished texts that might be classified 
here. 
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available at present I venture to infer that the interrogation Quis 
revolvet, with or without the prefatory O Deus, was not part of the 
original Visitatio. The earliest text of the play in which I have ob- 
served Quis revolvet shows the following inept use of it: 

Presbyteri vice Mulierum: Et dicebant ad invicem, Quis revolvet nobis 
lapidem ab ostio monumenti? ' 
The undramatic inclusion here of a narrative passage (Et dicebant ad 
invicem) may disclose the naive form in which this utterance was 
first added to the simpler Visztatio, from the Vulgate * or from the 
liturgy.* It appears, in any case, that the four inappropriate narra- 
tive words were soon dropped; ‘ and in the few French texts that I 
have mentioned their place is occupied by the words O Deus. 


Dr Klapper’s second reason for regarding the Breslau version as 
the original concerns the second utterance of the two clerics who rep- 
resent the Angels: Non est hic, quem queritis.° Among the numerous 
extant Visitationes this utterance takes two different forms: 

A. Non est hic; surrexit sicut preedixerat. Ite nuntiate quia surrexit. 

B. Non est hic quem quaeritis; sed cito euntes nuntiate discipulis eius 

et Petro quia surrexit Iesus. 


In the earliest and simplest versions of the play (Stage I), the 
usual form is the first (A); ° in the later and more highly developed 
versions (Stages II and III) the prevailing form is the second (B). 
Yet Dr Klapper holds that the second form (B), the one found in 
the Breslau text, is the earlier and the original.* By way of support- 


1 Lange, No. 39, p. 29, Troparium Augiense (Reichenau) saec. x, xi, fol. 45°. 

2 Marc., XVI, 3. 3 See Migne, Patrologia Latina, LX XVIII, 770. 

4 Lange prints one of the very few texts in which these words are retained (No. 109, pp. 
81, 82). 5 Klapper, p. 47. 6 See Lange, p. 78. 7 See ibid., p. 182. 

8 One need not take very seriously, I think, Dr Klapper’s inference (p. 53) that the brief 
utterances provided for the personages in the Breslau Visitatio are not incipits, but the com- 
plete original sentences. He observes that these utterances are not preceded by rubrics such 
as antiphona, versus, and Psalmus, as are the liturgical pieces in the manuscript as a whole. 
Hence he reasons that, since these rubrics are always followed by mere incipits, the absence of 
such rubrics before the speeches in the V isitatio indicates that they are complete. But it should 
be remembered that the speeches in the Visitatio before us are not, in general, liturgical forms 
at all, but free, extra-liturgical inventions; hence they scarcely deserve, or need, such rubrics 
as antiphona, versus, and Psalmus. As a matter of fact, the first utterance (Quis revolvet) is 
often found in an Easter antiphon (see note $7, above); and in the Vatican text of the Visitatio, 


which I have printed above, this opening speech is called antiphonal 
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ing this opinion he considers the relations of the two forms to their 
possible sources in the liturgy and in the Vulgate, citing first the fol- 
lowing passage from an antiphon of Easter Vespers: 


Iesum, quem quaeritis, non est hic, sed surrexit.! 


As possible sources in the Vulgate he brings forward the following: 


Non est hic, surrexit enim, sicut dixit . . . et 

cito euntes, dicite discipulis eius, quia surrexit.? 
Surrexit, non est hic . . . sed ite, dicite discipulis 
eius et Petro.* 


In an indirect connection with the present discussion ‘ he cites 
also the following passage from the Vulgate: 


Quid quaeritis viventem cum mortuis? Non est hic, sed surrexit; 


and the following variant of it: 


Quem queritis Iesum nazarenum cum mortuis, non est hic sed surrexit.® 


In this variant, however, Klapper surmises’ that the Vulgate itself 
may be influenced by some Palestinian text which he conjectures as 
having affected also both the Vespers antiphon quoted above and, 
through it, the relevant passage in the Breslau Visitatio. He ignores 
the possibility, by no means negligible, I think, that this variant, or 
a similar one, affected the passage in the Visitatio quite directly. 

But returning to Klapper’s main contention, we find that from 
the data before us he draws two conclusions concerning the dramatic 
utterance under consideration: first, that the second form (B) re- 
sembles the liturgy more closely than it does the Vulgate, and that 
the first form (A) is textually nearer to the Vulgate than to the 
liturgy; and secondly, that, being more nearly like the liturgical text 
than is the first form (A), the second form (B) must be the earlier.® 

In so far as it depends upon verbal resemblances, Klapper’s argu- 
ment at this point, though tenuous, need not be strenuously chal- 
lenged. If we omit the “‘ variant”’ from consideration, we may readily 

! See Migne, Pat. Lat., LXXVIII, 769, 770. 

* Matt., XXVIII, 6, 7. 3 Marc., XVI, 6, 7. 

* Klapper, pp. 54, 55. 5 Luc., XXIV, 5, 6. 


§ Novum Testamentum (ed. J. Wordsworth and H. J. White, Oxford, 1893), Part I, Fasc. 
3, p. 476. 7 Klapper, p. 55. § Jbid., p. 47. 
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enough admit that form B is both nearer to the liturgy than is form 
A, and nearer to the liturgy than to the Vulgate. But I am entirely 
unable to accept the assumption upon which Klapper proceeds to his 
final conclusion — the assumption, namely, that a closer resem- 
blance to the liturgy denotes priority in date. I know of no estab- 
lished principle upon which, in a case such as that before us, a dramatic 
text that closely resembles the liturgy must be considered earlier 
than one that closely resembles the Vulgate.’ 

Fortunately, however, our decision in this matter need not rest 
upon generalities, for we have at hand definite evidence that appears 
to invalidate Klapper’s argument fundamentally. I have printed 
above, from a Vatican manuscript,’ a text of the Visitatio Sepulchri 
from the Church of the Holy Sepulchre which is some two centuries 
older than the Breslau text used by Klapper. In the earlier text the 
passage under consideration is not Non est hic, quem quaeritis, as in the 
Breslau text, but Non est hic, surrexit; and the latter in the reading 
also of the version from Barletta.* Our earliest and most substantial 
evidence, then, seems to indicate that form A was the prevailing one 
in the Visitatio at Jerusalem. Hence, since Klapper would have us 
believe that form A is the later one, his present argument for the 
priority of the Visitatio at Jerusalem loses its validity. 


IV 


Having considered Dr Klapper’s attempt to show that the Visi- 
iatio of Jerusalem represents the earliest form of the play, let us pro- 
ceed to his reasons for inferring that the Visitatio was not carried to 
Jerusalem by the Crusaders, but, on the contrary, must have been 
introduced into the West by them, or by earlier pilgrims, upon their 
return from the Holy City. 

Dr Klapper observes,‘ in the first place, that in the Breslau 
manuscript the Visitatio is spoken of as a consuetudo antiqua (iuxta 


1 The possible sources of the Quem quaeritis trope are considered somewhat more widely 
in my study, “‘ The Origin of the Easter Play,” (cit. supra), pp. 6-12. 

2 Barberini Lat. 659. See above, p. 75. 

8 See above, p. 75, note 4, and Revue de l’ Orient latin, VIII (1900-01), 423. 


4 See Klapper, pp. 52, 53, 55, 56. 
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consuetudinem antiquam) which was no longer in use at the time when 
the original of this manuscript was written: Sed Visitacionem hanc 
modo non facimus propter astancium multitudinem.' Since he infers, 
reasonably enough, that this original was composed in the twelfth 
century,” he interprets these expressions as meaning that the V2s7- 
tatio must have been in use at the Holy Sepulchre long before the 
coming of the Crusaders in 1099, and that upon their arrival they 
rather promptly stigmatized it as consuetudo antiqua and discon- 
tinued it.* 

I should venture, however, to interpret the facts quite differently. 
We know that among the clergy who accompanied the first Crusad- 
ers the French predominated, and that they brought with them their 
French liturgical observances. Inevitably they adapted these obser- 
vances to the topography and sanctity of the Holy Places in Jerusa- 
lem; but the essentials of their liturgy were French. Although we 
have not at hand the identical ordinaria that the followers and asso- 
ciates of Godfrey of Bouillon carried to the Holy Places, there is 
every reason for assuming that they contained the Visitatio Sepul- 
chri, which by that date was widely distributed over France and 
Western Europe. At present our earliest secure evidence that the 
Visitatio was characterized as consuetudo antigua, and ceased to be 
performed, is of about the year 1160, the date of the Vatican manu- 
script used above.’ By that date the expression consuetudo antiqua 
would surely be appropriate enough for an observance established at 
Jerusalem more than half a century earlier. Even if the Crusaders 
thought it wise to discontinue performing the Visitatio immediately 
upon their arrival (1099-1100), they might well have characterized 
as antiqua a practice established in the West since the tenth century. 
That the reason for “lately” (modo) discontinuing the Visitatio, — 

? See the text above, p. 74. 

- ? The Vatican manuscript (Barberini Lat. 659), of the year 1160, actually contains the 
same expressions concerning the discontinuance of the Visitatio: . . . iurta consuetudinem 
antiquorum. Quod non facimus modo propter astancium peregrinorum multitudinem. 

* See Klapper, pp. 53, 55, 56. 

* See B. Zimmerman, Ordinaire de l’Ordre de Notre-Dame du Mont-Carmel (Bibliothéque 
Liturgique, XIII), Paris, 1910, p. x; idem, “Rite du Saint-Sépulcre,” in Dictionnaire d’ Archéo- 


logie chrétienne et de Liturgie (ed. F. Cabrol, Paris, 1910), II, ii, 2167. 
® See above, p. 75, note 5. 
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either about 1160 or about 1099, — was the thronging of pilgrims, 
need cause no surprise, and has no special bearing upon the date of 
the original Visitatio. We may merely accept gratefully the vivifying 
phrase propler astantium peregrinorum multitudinem,' which enables 
us to visualize the jostling crowds that had streamed into the none 
too ample Anastasis and had surrounded the rock of the Holy Sepul- 
chre in a turbulent desire to see a Christian mystery dramatized. 

In arguing further for Jerusalem as the original home of the V isi- 
tatio, Dr Klapper asserts * that if the play had been brought by the 
Crusaders from the West, it would have been found at Jerusalem, not 
in the simple form preserved in the Breslau manuscript, but in one of 
the longer and more highly developed versions current in the West 
during the period of the Crusades. To this assertion one must reply 
that when the longer forms had been developed in Western Europe 
the simpler forms apparently continued in use also. This we infer 
from the fact that manuscripts of the later centuries present the 
shorter versions without intimation that they were in disuse. Forms 
even simpler than that in the Breslau manuscript are present, for 
example, in a Utrecht Liber Responsalis of the twelfth century,® a 
Sens Ordinarium of the thirteenth century,‘ a Senlis Breviary of the 
fourteenth century,’ and a Navarre Processional of the fifteenth 
century.® Obviously, then, the Crusaders who came to Jerusalem 
during the twelfth century could have brought with them either a 
simple or a more highly developed version of the V isitatio, in accord- 
ance with their choice or their local Western custom. 

Another reason advanced by Dr Klapper for his belief that the 
Visitatio originated at Jerusalem is the vivid nature of the cere- 
monials which centered in the Holy Sepulchre during the early Chris- 
tian centuries.’ For examples he very appropriately resorts to the 
famous Peregrinatio Aetheriae, in which a visitor from Gaul in the 
latter part of the fourth century records her remarkable observa- 

1 [ quote this time from the Vatican manuscript. 

2 See Klapper, p. 56. 3 See Lange, No. 19, p. 23. 

4 See ibid., No. 29, p. 25. 5 See ibid., No. 35, pp. 27, 28. 

6 See ibid., No. 17, p. 22. The number of the manuscript is not 1223, as Lange gives it, 


but 1123. 
7 See Klapper, pp. 56, 57. 
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tions upon the liturgical observances in Jerusalem; ' and he quotes 
the passage describing the liturgy performed at the Tomb each Sun- 
day morning.? The bishop enters the brilliantly lighted grotto of 
the Sepulchre, while the crowds surging in the Anastasis press toward 
him. A priest, a deacon, and a cleric read each a psalm followed by a 
prayer. Then commemorations are said, and perfumes are burned 
within the Sepulchre, scenting the whole surrounding basilica. 
Finally the bishop, advancing to the door of the recess, reads the 
Gospel narrative of the Resurrection, so poignantly arousing the 
emotions of his auditors that they cannot restrain their moans and 
laments at the thought of the sufferings endured for them in that 
place. 

Quod cum coeperit legi, tantus rugitus et mugitus fit omnium hominum 
et tantae lacrimae, ut quamuis durissimus possit moueri in lacrimis Dom- 
inum pro nobis tanta sustinuisse. 

The ceremonial on Easter Sunday is virtually the same.’ 

Certainly no one will deny that such a scene is potently impres- 
sive, and that it provides in mise-en-scéne and religious intention 
every necessary inspiration toward dramatic invention; but the cere- 
monial before us is not a play, for it lacks both impersonation and 
dialogue. The pertinent question, then, is simply this: Did the cere- 
monial at the Holy Sepulchre ever develop a play such as the Vist- 
tatio before the time of the Crusades? Apparently Dr Klapper 
thinks it did.‘ He surmises that in some indirect way the observance 
that Aetheria describes must have resulted eventually in a sort of 
dramatic procession analogous to that of Palm Sunday; and here his 
speculation on this matter ends. The vagueness is pardonable, for 
evidence is lacking. If anything like a Visitatio Sepulchri had de- 
veloped at the Holy Sepulchre between the fourth century and the 

1 Concerning the actual name of this pilgrim (Silvia, Aetheria, Egeria, Eucheria), see A. 
Wilmart, in Revue Bénédictine, XXV (1908), 458-467; and J. F. Mountford, in Classical Quar- 
terly, XVII (1923), 40, 41. For a convenient exposition of the Peregrinatio see F. Cabrol, Les 
Eglises de Jérusalem (cit. supra). 

? For the text see P. Geyer, Itinera Hierosolymitana Saeculi IV-V III (Vienna, 1888), pp. 
78, 74. See also Cabrol, Les Eglises, etc. (cit. supra), p. 52. 

* See Geyer, pp. 90,91. Asa matter of fact, Etheria’s description of this ceremonial on 


Easter Day is much less detailed than that for the ordinary Sunday, outlined above. 
* See Klapper, p. 57. 
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year 1099, we should expect to find some mention of it in a liturgical 
book, in the report of some pilgrim, or in some other record. Since I 
can find no such reference,' and since on this point Dr Klapper ap- 
pears to offer only speculation, I must leave his present contention in 


its own obscurity. 

The next argument that we are required to examine centres in the 
formula O Deus, with which the Breslau Visitatio begins. We have 
already considered Dr Klapper’s attempt to show that O Deus must 
have been included in the original version of the Visitatio.?, We are 
now asked to believe that this formula must have been a contribu- 
tion from Jerusalem, for the reason that, whereas the liturgical 
formule of the West provide no O Deus, but only Deus, the Trisagion 
used at the Adoratio Crucis in Jerusalem includes the words O Theos. 
It appears that the author of the Breslau Visitatio is not credited 
with the power of inventing O Deus, or of ascending independently 
from Deus to O Deus! Assuming, then, if we must, that the words 0 
Deus need a liturgical source, we may find that source easily enough 
in the West. The Adoratio Crucis, which arose in Jerusalem in the 
third or fourth century, was adopted, with its Trisagion, into the 
Roman ceremonial of Good Friday in the seventh or eighth century.‘ 
Thus the expression 0 Theos was conveniently at hand in Western 
Europe some two or three centuries before the date of the earliest 
extant version of the Visitatio Sepulchri. And it should be remem- 
bered also that the Gloria in excelsis, as sung in Greek in the ninth 
and tenth centuries in France, contained the expression Kyrrie o 
Theos.° 


1 For negative evidence, see F. C. Conybeare, Rituale Armenorum (Oxford, 1905), pp. 
521-523. Conybeare’s document is a record of the assemblies in the Holy Places of Jerusalem 
as they occurred in the fifth century. For negative evidence in pilgrims’ reports of the sixth, 
seventh, eighth, and ninth centuries see Geyer, pp. 145-149, 171, 203, 227-232, 303-305; and 
T. Tobler and A. Molinier, Itinera Hierosolymitana et Descriptiones Terrae Sanctae (Geneva, 
1879), I, 263, 264, 314, 315. 

2 See above, p. 77 ff. 3 See Klapper, pp. 57, 58. 

4 On the matter of the introduction of the Adoratio Crucis into the West see A. Baum- 
stark, “‘Der Orient und die Gesiinge der Adoratio Crucis,” in Jahrbuch fiir Liturgiewissen- 
schaft, II (1922), 2, 3, 6; V. Thalhofer, Handbuch der katholischen Liturgik (Freiburg, 1912), 
I, 633; F. Cabrol, Livre de la Priére antique (Paris, 1913), pp. 253, 254; idem, Les Origines 
liturgiques (Paris, 1906), p. 182; The Catholic Encyclopaedia, IV, 586-537; VI, 643. 

5 See H. Netzer, L’ Introduction de la Messe romaine en France (Paris, 1910), p. 215; Ar 
chaeologia, XLVI (1881), 392, 393. 
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Finally, the Visitatio is held to be of Oriental origin for the reason 
that the Patriarch of Jerusalem, who takes a part in virtually all the 
processions prescribed in the Breslau Ordinarium, has no réle in the 
play under consideration.’ This Ordinarium as a whole is conceded 
to be a Western product; ? and since the Patriarch has a part in the 
processions generally, the fact that he acts no réle in the play before 
us is taken as an indication that the Visitatio is not Western but 
Oriental in origin. To this reasoning I must reply that in intoning 
the Te Deum at the end of the Visitatio,’ the Patriarch has precisely 
the contact with the performance that we should anticipate. Unlike 
the other processions in the Breslau book, the Visitatio is a play, de- 
pendent for its effect upon impersonation. It is not to be expected 
that the Patriarch would costume himself and act the part of one of 
the Marys or of one of the Angels. A glance at the innumerable ver- 
sions of the Visitatio discloses the fact that the actors in these plays 
are not prelates, but clerici, cantores, canonici, presbyteri, diaconi, 
fratres, and the like. The bishop or abbot, if he is present, normally 
performs precisely the function assigned to the Patriarch by the 
Breslau Ordinarium: he intones the Te Deum.‘ 


V 


From the examination now completed I infer that the proposal of 
an Oriental origin for the Easter play cannot be accepted. If my own 
reasoning should here and there seem captious, I hope that this un- 
fortunate effect is due, in some measure, to the tenuousness and tor- 
tuousness of parts of the argument under review. But however in- 
adequate I must regard Dr Klapper’s study as a demonstration in 
literary history, I value it highly for having brought into prominence 
the question of dramatic origins at the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 

I hold, then, that the current view as to the origin of the Easter 
play is correct, and that the Visitatio Sepulchri developed in Western 
Europe after the manner that I have briefly indicated above.* The 

1 See Klapper, p. 55. 2 See ibid., pp. 50, 55. 


® See the Breslau text above, p. 74. 
‘ See, for example, Lange, pp. 25, 28, 31, 37, 63, 67, 101, 108, 124. 


5 See Section I. 
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Crusaders carried their Western liturgical practices with them to 
Jerusalem, and promptly established them in the Holy Places;' and 
there is every reason for supposing that these practices included the 
Visitatio Sepulchri. We may safely infer that the Vatican manu- 
script of the year 1160, used above, represents fairly the body of 
liturgical ceremonial which the French clerics brought to Jerusalem. 
This book bears clear evidence of its ultimate origin in France,’ and, 
as I have shown above,’ the V tsitatio in it, like the one in the Bres- 
lau manuscript, is characteristically French. 

1 See above, note 58. 

2 See Zimmerman, in Dictionnaire d’ Archéologie chrétienne et de Liturgie, II, ii, 2167, (cit. 
supra). 

3 See p. 84. 
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THE POEMS ASCRIBED TO FREDERICK II AND 
“REX FREDERICUS” 


HERMANN H. THORNTON 


HIS is the first of three articles dealing with the poems in ex- 
tant MSS ascribed to the Emperor Frederick IT and his sons. 
In the present article the four poems ascribed to the Emperor and 
“Rex Fredericus” are for the first time brought together in a criti- 
cal edition. The second article will offer a critical edition of the 
poems ascribed to King Enzio. The third article will deal with the 
question of the authorship of the poems in both groups. 
The MSS in which the poems are preserved, and the symbols by 
which those MSS will be designated, are as follows: 


V: Vaticano 3793 
P: Palatino 418 
LR: Laurenziano Rediano 9 
Ch: Chigiano L, viii, 305 
Ma: Magliabechiano VII, 7, 1208 
V?: Vaticano 3214 
UB: University of Bologna Library, MS 1289 


The method of text-construction followed in the present edition 
is that designated as No. 3 by Tallgren in the Introduction to his 
edition of Rinaldo d’Aquino! and which he defines as follows: 
“Texte critique de la tradition manuscrite archaisante: langue dé- 
toscanisée autant que le permettent les mss.” After having examined 
with much care the five or six possible ways in which the edition of 
a text for the Frederician poets may be approached, he chooses the 
above-mentioned method for his edition, as being the one which 
permits an editor, working within the manuscript tradition, to reduce 
conjecture to a minimum and present a text which, at the same time, 
conserves much of the Meridional coloring of the original language 
of the poets of the Frederician Group, which was a prominent trait 
of the poems in their original form. 


1 0. Tallgren, “Les Poésies de Rinaldo d’Aquino,” Mémoires de la Société Néophilologique 
de Helsingfors, VI (1917), 174-308. 
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To elaborate somewhat the terms of Tallgren’s definition cited 
above, we have sought to conserve all Meridionalisms and bona fide 
Sicilianisms, archaisms and Latinisms, guaranteed by at least one 
of the MSS, even though that MS should not be one of the three 
earliest (P, ZR, V). In orthography, we have followed what seems 
to be the relatively consistent practice of the scribes of the two oldest 
MSS, P and LR. In the case of Poems I and III, which occur only 
in V, we have necessarily adhered to what seemed to be the most 
conservative practice of the copyists within the limits of the manu- 
script tradition of those poems. 

In the matter of accents, modern usage has been disregarded. The 
grave accent has been used exclusively in the diacritic function, to 
distinguish between such homonyms as 6 (< L. habeo) and o (< L. 
aut), sd (< L. sapio) and so (< L. sum or sunt), etc. It is not used in 
such words as piu, gia, etc. The acute accent has been used only 
once, and then to denote abnormal stress in the word vaténe (Poem 
III, line 1). The diaeresis has been used in a few cases where it 
seemed desirable to indicate the syllabic value of a vowel. 

The divergent practice of the scribes of the various MSS as to 
word- and line-division has been unified on the basis of modern 
usage; the basis for capitalization is that of modern Italian prose. 
The apostrophe is used to indicate enclisis as well as elision. In- 
ternal rime is shown by the short dash (Poems I and IT). Otherwise, 
the punctuation is conservatively modern, tending toward explicit- 
ness rather than the contrary. 

In each case all variants from the readings of the MS selected as 
the basic MS are completely accounted for by a general statement in 
the notes as to the orthographic practice of the scribes of the various 
MSS, and by the entry at the foot of each page of text of all variants 


not merely orthographic. 


i. De la mia disianza, 
c’d penata ad avere 
mi fa sbaldire, — poi chi n’d rasgione, 
che m’a data fermanza 
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com’ io possa compiere 5 
lo meo volire — senza ongne casgione. 

cs A la stagione — ch’io l’avro ’n possanza, 

3 senza fallanza — volglian le persone 

per chui cagione — facciamo membranza! 


ii, A tut’ ora membrando 10 
de lo dolze diletto 
ched io aspetto — so alegro e gaudente. 
: Vaio tanto tardando 
B che paura mi metto 
ed 6 sospetto — de la mala giente, 15 
che per neiente — vanno disturbando 
e rampongnando — chi ama lealmente; 
a ond’ io sovente — vado sospirando. 
All MS readings here given are those of V, the only MS in which the poem occurs. 1. di- 
sianza] dissianza 6. lo meo volire] notin MS. 7. V'avrd’n] lavero 8. valglian] 


a volgliano 9. facciamo] faccamo 10. membrando] rimemembrando 12. so] sonne 
a 17. lealmente] leale mente 18. sospirando] sosospirando. 
















iii, Sospiro e std ’n ranchura; 
ch’io so si disioso 20 
e pauroso, — mi face penare. 
Ma tando m’asichura 
lo suo viso amoroso 
e lo gioioso — riso e lo sguardare 
e lo parlare — di quella criatura 25 
che per paura — mi facie penare 
e dimorare, — tant’ é fine e pura. 


iv. Tanto é ssagia e cortese, 
no credo che pensasse 

a né distornasse — cio che m’a ’mpromiso. 30 

; Da la ria gente aprese; 

da lor nom si stornasse! 

che mi tornasse — a danno, chi gli 6 ofeso. 
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E ben mi 4 miso — in pene e fatt’ offise. 
Poi che mi mise — in foco, cio m’é aviso; 35 
ché lo bel viso — lo cor m’adivise. 
19. std ’n] sto 20. so] sono 21. face] fate 22. tando] tanto 30. cio] di 


cio m’a ’mpromiso] mi jmpromise $2. lor] lora $4-35. in pene e fatt’ offise. Poi che 
mi mise] notin MS 36. bel] bello cor] core. 


v. Diviso m’a lo core 
e lo corppo a ’m ballia 
e in umilia, —e tienmi incatenato. 
La fiore d’ongne fiore 
prego per cortesia 
che piu nom sia — suo detto fallato, 
né disturbato — per inizadore, 
né suo valore — nom sia menovato 
né rabassato — per altro amadore. 


$9. MS etienemi jmmilia fortte jncatenato 42. suo] lo suo. 


II 


i. Poi ke tti piace, Amore, 
ke eo degia trovare, 
faronde mia possancga 
k’io vegna a conpimento. 
Dat’ agio lo meo core 
in voi, madonna, amare, 
e tucta mia speranga 
in vostro piacimento; 
e nom mi partiragio 
da voi, donna valente, 
k’eo v’amo dolcemente 
e piace a voi k’eo agia intendimento. 
Valimento — mi date, donna fina, 
ké llo meo core adesso a voi s’inkina. 
1. tti] Vavoi P,V?ti 2. keeo] V ch’io Ch ch’eo V2 k’eo 8. faronde] V, Ch, V? 
faronne 5. Dat’ agio] Ch Dato aggio V* daraggio 6. voi, madonna] Ch vo madonn 


8. piacimento] V piagimento 9. e nom] V ch’ionon; PEno 12. piace] V? piaccia 
k’eo agia] V ch’agia 14. llo] V,P,Chlo a] lacking inV. 
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ii. S’ i inkino, ragione agio 
di si amoroso bene; 
ka spero e vO sperando 
k’ ancora deio avere 
allegro meo coragio 
e tucta la mia spene: 20 
fui dato in voi amando 
ed in vostro volere. 

E veio li senbianti 
di voi, kiarita spera, 

4 ka ’specto gioia intera 25 

- ed 6 fidanca ne lo meo servire, 

q a piacere — di voi, ke ssiete fiore 

e sor l’altre donne, e avete piu valore. 

15. Si] V SioCh,V?Siv 17. ka] V ch’io spero] V*specto e vo] Vinvoi 18. 
ancora] V?ancor deio] V credo 19. meo] Vilmio 20. lamia] Chmia 21. fui] 
VcoV*fu dato] V data 22. edin] P,CheinV et in volere] V piaciere 23. E veio] 
V Che vegio Ch, V2 E veggio 24. voi] V*vo 25. ’specto] V speroV?spetta 26. 


ne lo] lacking in P, Ch,V* 27. a piacere-di] V edipiaciere a 8. sor] V sovra 
avete] lacking in P. 




















iii. Valor sor laltre avete 





e tucta caunosenca; 30 
null’ omo non poria 
vostro pregio contare: 
di tanto bella sete, 
secondo mia creden¢a, 
nonn é donna ke ssia 35 
alt’ a si bella pare; 
né c’agia insegnamento 









di voi, donna sovrana. 

La vostra ciera humana 

mi da conforto, e facemi allegrare: 40 
allegrare — mi posso, donna mia; 

4 piu conto mi ne tegno tucta via. 






‘ PI ERE aa 
Pa PT ER IE SDT Pee eee 






29. Valor sor] V Valore sovra 30. null’] V chanull non] lackinginV 33. di] 
V che Ch Deo tanto] V*tanta bella] V*belta 36. V chagia tante belleze 37. c’agia] 
Vtanto V‘ke gia 38. di] Vinver 40. conforto] V comfortamento facemi] Ch, V? 
fammi 41. allegrare] V eseo presgiare mi] V vi mia] V fina 42. mi] Chme ne] lacking 
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in V tucta via] Ch vita mia lacking in V*. In V there follow two additional stanzas of doubtful 
authenticity: A tutora vegio esento . edonne grarasgione . chamore miconsente . voi gentile 
criatura . giamai nonno abento . vostra bella fazone . cotanta valimente . pervo sono fresco 
ongnora_ Alsole riguardo lovostro bello viso . chema damore priso . etengnolmi jngrande 
bonaventura . pero atutora . chi albuono sengnore crede . pero sono dato alavostra merzede. 
— MErze pietosa agiate . dimeve gientile cosa . chetuto ilmio disio . eciertto bene faccate . 
alente piu cherosa . checio chio piu colio . evoi vedere sovente . lavostra dolze vista . achui 
sono ublicato . core ecorppo donato . alora chio vividi primamente . mantenente fui jnvostro 
podere . che altra donna mai nonvolglio avere. 


III 


**Dolze meo drudo e vaténe; 
meo sire, a Dio t’acomando, 
ché ti diparti da mene 
ed io tapina rimanno. 

Lassa! la vita m’é noia, 
dolze la morte a vedere, 
ch’io nom penssai mai guerire 
menbrandome fuor di gioia. 


Membrandome che ten vai, 
lo cor mi mena gran guerra; 
di cio che piu disiai 
il mi tol lontana terra! 
Or se ne va lo mio amore 
ch’io sovra gli altri l’amava; 
biasmo la dolze Toscana, 15 
che mi diparte lo core.” 


All MS readings here given are those of V, the only MS in which the poem occurs. 8. fuor di 
gioia] fuoridinoia 12. tol] tolle 15. biasmo] biasomomi de 


iii. “‘Dolcie mia donna, lo gire 
nonn é per mia volontate, 
ché mi convene ubidire 
quelli che m’a ’m potestate. 

Or ti comforta s’io vaio 
e gia nom ti dismagare, 
ca per null’ altra, d’amare, 
amor, te nom falseragio. 
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: iv. Lo vostro amore mi tene 25 
le a ed ami in sua sengnoria, 

co ca lealmente m’avene 

a d’amar voi sanza falsia. 

e. a Di me vi sia rimembranza, 

ul § non mi pigliate ’n obria; 30 
: c’avete in vostra balia 

tutta la mia disianza. 


23. null’ altra] nulla laltra 4. falseragio} faseragio 25. mi] che mi 27. 
lealmente] lealemente 30. pigliate] agiate 32. tutta] tuta 


v. Dolze mia donna, ’] commiato 
domando sanza tenore; 
che vi sia racomandato 35 
che con voi riman mio core: 
cotal’ é la ’namoranza 
degli amorosi piacieri 
che non mi posso partire 
da voi, donna, il leanza.”’ 40 


10 8 83. I] lo 936. riman mio] rimane lo mio 


IV 


i, Oi llasso, nom pensai 
b F si forte mi paresse 
7 lo dipartire di madonna mia. 
od Poi ch’io m’alontanai, 
ben paria ch’io morisse, 5 
menbrando di sua dolze compangnia. 
E gia mai tanta pena non durai 
senon quanto a la nave adimorai; 
20 4 ed or mi credo morir certamente 
a sed a llei no ritorno prestamente. 10 


i. Tutto quanto eo via 
3 si forte mi dispiace 
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che non mi lassa im posa i’ nesun loco; 

si mi stringe disia 

che no posso aver pace, 

e fami reo parere riso e gioco. 

Menbrandomi suo’ dolze ’nsengnamente, 

tucti diporti m’ escono di mente; 

e non mi vanto ch’io disdocto sia, 

senon 1a ov’ é la dolze donna mia. 20 
1. llasso] LRilasso 4. Poi] VdapoiZRapoi alontanai] V,ZRalontai 9. morir] 


V,LRmorire 10. seda llei] V sedallei LRsedallei 18. nesun}] V nesu 14. stringe] 
V, LR distringe 17. suo] LR luo 


iii. O Deo, como fui matto 
quando mi dipartivi 
la ov’ era stato in tanta dengnitate! 
E s’io caro l’acatto, 
e sciolglio come neve, 
pensando c’altri l’aia ’m potestate. 
Ed e’ mi pare mille anni la dia 
ched io ritorni a voi, madonna mia; 
lo reo pensero si forte m’atassa 
che rider né giucare non mi lassa. 


iv. Kanzonetta gioiosa, 
va la, fior di Soria, 
a quella c’a im presgione lo mio core; 
di’ a la piu amorosa 
ca per sua cortesia 
si rimembri del siio servidore, 
quelli che per suo amore va penando, 
mentre non faccia tutto il suo comando; 
e priegalami per la sua bontate 
ch’ella mi degia tener lealtate. 40 
22. dipartivi] V dipartive 25. sciolglio] V scolglio LR scolglo 26. potestate] LR 
podestate 29. forte] LR forto 30. rider] V,LR ridere giucare] LR giocare 31. 


Stanza iv is lacking in LR $2. va la, fior] MS valafiore 33. im presgione lo mio core] 
MS lo mio core im presgione 38. faccia] MS faccio 40. tener] MS tenere 
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NOTES ! 
Porm I: DE LA MIA DISIANZA 


MS: V 51 (Imperadore Federigo). 
4 Editions: Valeriani I, 66; Bartoli, Crestomazia, 102; Ulrich, 51; Rag- 
EB nar Oller, Neuphilologische Mitteilungen, XVII (1915), 166-188. 

Metrical Scheme: 9 lines, 6 + 3; 50 + 33. ABbC, ABbC; cAaCcA. 
a 775 175 555 

| 5 stanzas; collegate. 










20 


rir | 
ge] 





























General note. This is the only one of the poems ascribed to Frederick 
and his sons which has previously been published in a critical edition — 
that of Oller. Oller’s edition contains exhaustive literary and linguistic 
notes. 





1. The form disianza, with single s, is restored from the incipit in the 

3 table of contents, in the scribe’s hand. 

. penata for penato, through elision and assimilation, or simple scribal 
error. 

E 8. chi is a Meridional form for che. 

f 4. che is to be taken as a demonstrative relative, equivalent to quella che. 

7 6. The emendation lo meo volire is the suggestion of Casini, in the Anno- 

: tazioni. 

10. The tut’ of tut’ ora represents the unfortunate custom of the copyist 
of V of spelling all forms of tutto with a single t. 

12. The reduction of sonne to sono and the introduction of the Meridional 
form so are necessary to restore the metre. In the MS, after the word 
alegro, the scribe has written and then crossed out the letters edill. 

17. No hiatus after chi. 

19. The n of the preposition, which is plainly required by the sense, was 
doubtless first assimilated to the r of ranchura, then lost by simplifica- 
: tion of the double consonant. This is a common phenomenon in Fred- 

erician verse. 

22. tando is a Meridional form meaning “then.” Cf. A. Gaspary, Die 

Sicilianische Dichterschule des 13. Jahrhunderts, Berlin, 1878, p. 194. 


2 


1 Arabic numerals following the letters which designate MSS indicate the number of the 
poem in the MS. Proper names in parentheses after MS references indicate the ascription of 
the poem in the MS in question. For explanation of the references to editions or other works 
which are given in abbreviated form, and for explanation of the symbols used in metrical 
analysis, see E. F. Langley, “The Extant Repertory of the Early Sicilian Poets,” Publica- 
tions of the Modern Language Association, XXVIII (1913), 454-520. 


40 


te] IR 
: $1. 
io core] 
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28. It will be noted that stanza iv is furnished by the MS in a very corrupt 
version. The emendation of ll. 34-35 is that proposed by Casini. For 
an explanation of the difficulties of the passage, see Oller, 184-187. 

. chi = che; cf. note to l. 3. 

. Gaspary (Dichterschule, 192) proposed to read this vers estropié as 
follows: Forte mi lia—e tienmi incatenato. Cesareo (1894 ed., p. 192), 
suggested a reading: Tienmi in vilia — forte incatenato. We have in- 
corporated in our text a third version worked out by Oller, after a sug- 
gestion by Tallgren. 

. The suppression of the article in lo suo, instead of accepting synalepha 
between the two parts of the verse, is justified by the fact that posses- 
sive forms with and without the article were about equally numerous 
in the language of this period. 

43. inizadore has here the meaning “one who interferes.” 


Poem II: Por KE TTI PIACE, AMORE 


MSS: V 177 (Anonymous; five stanzas); P 50 (Rex Fredericus; three 
stanzas); Ch 228, Ma 25, V? 8, UB 43b (Lo ’mperadore Federigho; three 
stanzas). 

Basic MS: P. The choice of P as the basic MS for the construction of 
the text of this poem rests on the following facts: (1) P is the older of the 
two main MSS in question. (2) It presents a text superior on the whole to 
that of V. (3) The orthography of P is the most consistently archaic of any 
of the main sources, as evidenced by such forms as the following, culled 
from its readings: degia, agia; faronde; vegno, tegna; agio, partiragio; 
ke lo meo, tucta via; deio, veio; conpimento, senbianti; ke eo (in hiatus); 
ka; omo; sete. 

Editions: Giunti, 116; Valeriani I, 54; Nannucci, 20; E. J. Delécluze, 
Dante Alighieri, ou la Poésie amoureuse, 264; Monaci, 72; D’Ancona e 
Bacci I, 53; Eugenia Levi, Lirica italiana antica, 217; Carducci, Antica 
lirica italiana, 23; Targioni-Tozzetti, Antologia della poesia italiana, 14th 
ed., p. 61. 

Metrical Scheme: 14 lines, 8 +6; 56+ 54. ABCD, ABCD; | 
EFFDdGG. 3 stanzas; collegate. 7777 7777 
777 = 4 

Orthographical Note: MS V has cie for ce, anza for anga, sgi for gi, ngn 
for gn, tuta for tutta or tucta. 

General note. Professor Wilkins has pointed out that in its metrical 
arrangement, especially the 4-line foot of the fronte, this poem shows some 
resemblance to a type of German Lied.' 


1 “The Derivation of the Canzone,” Modern Philology, XII (1915), 152. 
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. ti: The doubling of initial consonants, especially after monosyllables, 


is an important phenomenon of the Meridional dialects; ef. Ilo (I. 
14), ssiete (1. 27), ete. 


. The forms eo and io alternate in the MSS; eo is a Meridional form, ef. 


meo (fem. mia). It will be noted that ke eo count as two syllables 


. The enclitic nde, from C Lat. inde; Mid. Ital. ne. 
. tucta is one of the Latinisms prevalent in Early-Italian verse. 
. Hiatus in eo agia. “intendimento = intendenza nel significato di amore, 


oggetto amato”’ (Nannucci). 
99 


. deio is the Meridional form which alternates in the MSS with the 


standard forms deggio and (O Ital.) degio. 


. The possessive form without the article alternates with the form which 


includes the article; cf. 1. 20. 


. A good case of apheresis, in connection with the Meridional particle 


ka. 


. The common omission in P, Ch, and V? of the particles ne lo throws 


light on the classification of the MSS in connection with the version of 
this poem, the three MSS mentioned above being of the same family. 


27-28. Cf. G. Faidit (Mahn, Gedichte, 488): Quar vos etz flors e miralhs de 


a 


29. 


36. 


38. 
42. 


valor — D’autras domnas. 

As Tallgren says, ““V a la manie de l’hypermétre par voyelles finales 
ajoutées”; this line in V reads thus: Valore sovralaltre avete (9 sylls.). 
The scribe of V, not understanding this line, changed it to what 
amounts to a gloss of its meaning: chagia tante belleze. 

di voi = come voi (D’Ancona e Bacci). 

There is what seems to me a certain snobbish finality about this line, 
which is one of the reasons which have weighed in my decision to re- 
ject the two additional stanzas given in V. Other reasons for such re- 
jection are: (1) The additional stanzas are given only in V, whose 
readings for this poem are not in general so dependable as those of P. 
(2) The version of these stanzas is very corrupt and difficult to decipher 
(Monaci: assai guasta). (3) The poem as constituted of three stanzas 
gives the impression of a well-rounded entity. (4) All former editors 
agree in publishing only the first three stanzas. (5) The collegamento 
of the stanzas obtains between all the stanzas excepting only 3 and 4. 


Porm III: DotzE MEO DRUDO E VATENE 


MS: V 48 (Re Federigo). 

Editions: Monaci, 72; Torraca, Manuale della letteratura italiana, I 
(6th ed.),30; Savj-Lopez and Bartoli, Altitalienische Chrestomathie, 156; 
Carducci, Antica lirica italiana, 8. 
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Metrical Scheme: 8-line stanza of octosyllabics, 4 + 4; 32 + 32. AB, 
AB; CDDC 5 stanzas. 

General note. This leave-taking poem, the only one of that specific 
type in the whole body of Frederician verse, is written in the form of a dia- 
logue between lady and lover; the first two stanzas are spoken by the lady 
to her departing lover, whose reply is contained in the remaining three 
stanzas. The first two stanzas are, I think, noticeably more popular in tone 
than the rest, as if the poet had tried to write in a somewhat fresher man- 
ner, but had unconsciously reverted to a more courtly style as the poem 
progressed. Or as G. A. Cesareo (La Poesia siciliana sotto gli Svevi, Se- 
conda edizione accresciuta, Palermo, 1924, p. 395) says: “Re Federigo . . . 
volle comporre una vera canzone drammatica popolaresca sul tema del 
commiato; ma non riusci interamente a preservarla dalle gale cortigiane.” 
For the metrical form of the poem, we are indebted to Bilancioni and Casini, 
who were the first to work out a complete version of the poem on the basis 
of an 8-syllable line. In V, opposite the heading, appears, in a later hand, 
the following note: Prima hic Dante nomina Frederigo Cesare. 

1. Some editors have conceived of the first line as a question; I prefer to 
understand it as a statement, implying resignation of a sort. 

2. The reading of the MS is not entirely cleer here, the d of acomando 
being doubtful; in any case, the B rime is probably a Meridional rime, 
Vacomanno: rimanno. 

. penssai: such a spelling is peculiar to V. 

. gioia: palpable emendation for scribal lapse in repeating noia. 

. di: “with regard to.” 

. “E forte a sospettare che la lezione del testo vaticano sia qui alterata, 
imperocché Toscana non rimi con amava, né risponda alla lontana 
terra accennata nel .verso, che di poco antecede” (Bilancioni). 
“Quanto alla lontana terra, ben poteva una donna di Puglia o di 
Sicilia chiamar cosi la Toscana, che le allontanava l’amante” (Casini). 
Since cases of assonance are extremely rare in rime poems in Early 
Italian, it may be the case that the text has suffered some alteration 
or emendation here; since the poem exists in a single MS, it is impos- 
sible to settle that question. 

17-20. These lines are significant, and will be considered later, in connec- 
tion with the problem of the attribution of the poem. Unless conceived 
purely as a fiction, this quatrain could not have been written by the 
Emperor, but might well have been written by Frederick of Antioch 
on the occasion of his going into Tuscany as his father’s vicar, in 1246 
or thereabouts. 

24. falseragio: surely a scribal variation for the Meridional form falseraio, 
required by the rime. 
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95-28. Note the feudal tone and terminology of this quatrain. One would 
expect less of sincerity in a reference of this kind; for the feudal system, 
which was the background of the Provengal poets and whose termin- 
ology it was natural for them to use, did not obtain in the Kingdom. 

. pigliate: emendation proposed to replace the MS agiate and to restore 
the line metrically (Casini). 

. tenore: the change to temore proposed by some is unnecessary. Re 
Giovanni: “‘ Rendan le lor castella sanza tinore” (Torraca). 

. MS: checonvoi rimane lo mio core. An interesting example of V’s hy- 
permetric readings. 

. il leanza = in lealta, a feudal formula for swearing. 


Porm IV: O1 LLASSO, NOM PENSAI 


MSS: V 49 (Rugierone di Palermo); ZR 118 (Rex Federico; 3 stanzas). 

Basic MS: The two MS versions are very close together. The second 
half of LR, in which this poem occurs, was written by the same hand as 
MS V (Tallgren calls it “1’’), probably somewhat earlier. Since the spelling 
of LR is more consistent and more archaic, we shall consider LR as the 
basic MS, at least in the matter of orthography. 

Editions: Allacci, 512; Valeriani, I, 121; Nannucci, 53; Ulrich, 56; 
Monaci, 74; Carducci, Antica lirica italiana, 9; Butler, 63; Targioni-Toz- 
zetti, Antologia della poesia italiana, 14th ed., 74. 

Orthographica] Note: MS V spells fortte, ciertta, etc. 

Metrical Scheme: 10 lines, 6 + 4; 50 + 44. ABC, ABC; DDEE. 

77 77 

In stanza i, E= A. 4 stanzas (Commiato=stanza lacking in LR). Com- 
miato. 

General note. I have been unable to locate, nor does Nannucci indicate 
a possible Provengal original for the poem referred to by Gaspary (Dichter- 
schule, 91): “‘Interessanter wiire die Canzone Rugerone’s von Palermo: 
‘Oi lasso, non pensai,’ wenn sich nicht etwa einmal auch von dieser heraus- 
stellt, dass sie ein provenzalisches Original hat.” 


2. paresse is doubtless the Tuscanized form of a Meridional parisse, 
which would rime perfectly with the morisse of 1. 5. 

13. The value of the double consonant in lassa is doubtful; V spells lascia. 

17. The original rime of |]. 17 and 18 was probably one in -enti, the normal 
Meridional termination in both words. 

24. si is intensive, “surely, indeed.” 

29. atassare: far rimaner diaccio, “to chill’’ (Cesareo, 1924 ed., p. 282). 

31. Stanza iv is lacking in ZR. 
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$2. This line has been read in various ways by editors of the poem (Monaci: 
va’ la fior di Soria; Nannucci: Va’ alla fior di Soria; Butler: va 1a, 
fuor di Soria). Nannucci has the following rather unconvincing note: 
“La donna, dalla quale il poeta si duole d’esser lontano, come appare 
da questo verso, era partita con la Crociata per la Soria.” Butler 
notes: “‘The poem is obviously addressed to a lady at home, and 
not to any ‘flower of Syria.’ The alteration of one letter which I 
have made restores the right sense.” Gaspary (Dichterschule, 91): 
“Borgognoni meint allerdings, Soria sei hier fiir die Bezeichnung der 
Landschaft von Sora in Unteritalien zu halten; denn es sei nicht denk- 
bar, dass der Dichter sich in eine Sarazenin verliebt und ihr sicilian- 
ische Gedichte ins Morgenland gesendet habe; diese Einwiinde jedoch 
schwinden wenn man nur an die wunderbare Geschichte Jaufre Rudel’s 
denkt; die Griifin von Tripolis war doch auch keine Sarazenin, und 
Rugerone konnte einen Kreuzzug mitgemacht und die Liebe zur Blume 
Syriens mit nach Hause gebracht haben.” The editor has in the pres- 
ent text proposed a reading which differs from any of these but which 
is more nearly a literal rendering of the MS and which he thinks is 
therefore worthy of consideration. 

33. The inversion in this line in the MS is doubtless due to carelessness on 
the part of the scribe. 

34. faccia: the emendation by changing a single letter seems to be natural, 
and one necessary to restore the meaning. 

39. priegalami: the diphthongized form is probably due to a Tuscan copy- 
ist. Where there are two or more MS versions, it is almost always pos- 
sible to find one or more undiphthongized forms. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. 








NOTES 


PUBLIC READINGS OF NEW WORKS IN MEDIAEVAL 
UNIVERSITIES 


AN interesting practice in the mediaeval universities, which appears to have 
hitherto been little known or noted in modern accounts of them, is that of 
public recital by the author before the entire academic body, both faculty 
and students, of a newly composed work. During the past year I have run 
across three — or rather, five — instances of this custom, all from the 
thirteenth century, and it would seem to have been a not uncommon 
observance. 

Buoncompagni da Signa, the somewhat bumptious author of numerous 
works on rhetoric, letter-writing, legal papers, and Ciceronian subjects,’ in 
1215 a.p. recited his Rhetorica antiqua (Old-Fashioned Rhetoric) “in the 
presence of all the professors of canon and civil law, and other doctors, and 
a numerous multitude of scholars,” at Bologna, where it was forthwith 
“approved and crowned with laurel.” ? In 1226 the same work was read at 
Padua before the doctors and students, the papal legate, and the bishop and 
chancellor of Milan. In 1235 the Rethorica novissima (Rhetoric Up-to-Date) 
was similarly read at Bologna. Buoncompagni says in the preface: ‘‘So I 
finished this rhetoric at Bologna, where, in the presence of the venerable 
father, Henry, bishop of Bologna, master Tancred, archdeacon and chan- 
cellor, the chapter and clergy of Bologna, and in the presence of the doctors 
and scholars in residence at Bologna, it was found worthy of the glorious 
honor of being solemnly recited in the cathedral. But while it has thus been 


' In addition to the two rhetorics presently to be mentioned, he wrote treatises with the 
following titles: Quinque salutationum tabulae; Tractatus dictionum; Notulae aureae; Oliva (con- 
cerned with privileges and confirmations); Cedrus (or, notitia generalium statutorum); Myrrha 
(instructions how to draw up wills); Breviloquium; Isagoge (or, epistule introductorie); Bon- 
compagnus (referred to in the preface of the Rethorica novissima: “In the book which I called 
by my name, Boncompagnus, and in epistolary style made my chief heir”); Palma (ed. Carlo 
Sutter, 1894); Rota Veneris (or, How to Write Love Letters: extracts were printed by E. Monaci 
in Atti d. Reale Accad. dei Lincei, Ser. 1V, Rendiconti, V (1889), 68-77; Liber amicitiae (in 
which he distinguishes twenty-six kinds of friends; ed. Sarina Nathan, Rome, 1909); De 
malo senectutis et senii (ed. F. Novati, Atti d. Reale Accad. dei Lincei, Ser. V, Rendiconti, 
Classe di scienze morali, storiche, e filologiche, I (1892), 49-67. 

? “. .. recitatus, approbatus, et coronatus lauro Bononiae . . . a.d. 1215, sept. kal. apr. 
coram universitate professorum iuris canonici et civilis et aliorum doctorum et scholarium 
moltitudine numerosa”; quoted by G. Manacorda, Storia della scuola in Italia. Vol. 1. Il 
medio evo. Parte ii. Storia interna della scuola medioevale italiana nel medio evo (Milan, 
1914), pp. 260, 261, from MS. H. 13 of Archivio Capitolane di S. Pietro. 
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solemnly approved, of still greater authority will be its present use, which 
will display the favor proper to the work.” ! 

Very similar wording is employed by Master Lawrence of Aquileia con- 
cerning his work on the Ars dictamen, dedicated to Philip the Fair, king of 
France, completed at Paris during the pontificate of Boniface VIII,’ and 
approved by the masters and scholars of the University of Paris. He says: 
“And granted that in the presence of the masters and scholars in residence 
at Paris the present compilation has merited to be decorated with the glory 
of solemn recitation and has been solemnly approved, yet greater (will be 
the glory) of present utility which will show perpetual favor to the work.” * 

Our third example of a public reading of a new work is the most inter- 
esting, since the book read was a history, a subject which we do not think 
of as having been taught in the mediaeval universities. The first chair of 
history in a university is said to have been that occupied at Milan towards 
the close of the fifteenth century by Giulio Emilio Ferrari. However that 
may be, in 1262 Rolandinus of Padua read through his History of the 
Trevisan Mark in the presence of various doctors and magistrates, whose 
names he lists individually, and of the undergraduate body of the Univer- 
sity of Padua.‘ Rolandinus lived from 1200 to 1276. His father had already 
gathered materials towards a history of the Trevisan Mark and turned 
them over to his son when he was twenty-three years of age. Rolandinus 
carried the story down to 1260. When he had finished the recital of his 
work, the regents, “skilled doctors in philosophy and natural science,” and 
“professors, useful and vigilant in grammar and rhetoric, who had been 
especially gathered for this purpose, applauded, approved, and solemnly 
authenticated the said book or Chronicle by their magisterial authority.” 
Rolandinus was himself a doctor of grammar and rhetoric, according to an 
epitaph given by Scardeone.® His preface was printed by Mittarelli in 1779° 

1 T have translated the passage from the Latin text as printed by Aug. Gaudenzi, Biblio- 
theca iuridica medii aevi, Bologna, 1888-1901. Concerning Buoncompagni da Signi one may 
consult further Carlo Sutter, Aus Leben und Schriften des magister Buoncompagnus. Ein Beitrag 
x. ital. Culturgeschichte im 13. Jhrt., Freiburg and Leipzig, 1894. 

* Therefore it may possibly have been completed in one of the first years of the fourteenth 
rather than during the thirteenth century. The work is contained in a well-preserved manu- 
script of the fifteenth century in the Laurentian Library at Florence, Gaddi relig. 129, fol. 103 
et seq. 

«Et licet in praesentia magistrorum et scholarium Parisius commorantium praesens 
compilatio solemnis recitationis meruerit gloria decorari et solemniter fuerit adprobata, maior 
tamen exsistentis utilitatis quae operi favorem perpetuum exhibebit.” 

4 “...praesenti etiam societate baccalaureorum et scholarium liberalium artium de 
studio paduano.” 

5 Bernardinus Scardeonius, De antiquitate urbis Patavit, et claris civibus Patavinis (Venice: 
Valgrisi, 1558), and later editions. 

8 Bibliotheca codicum manuscriptorum monasterit S. Michaelis Venetiarum prope Murianum 
(Venice, 1779), cols. 1023, 1024. 
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in connection with a description of a fourteenth-century manuscript! of 
his history, formerly in the library of the monastery of S. Michele, Murano, 
near Venice. The Chronicle was printed at Venice in 1636, and again in 
Muratori’s Scriptores, vol. VII. 

It seems evident that the public readings which we have noted were 
special occasions and not ordinary lecture courses. It would even seem that 
the whole work was read through at one sitting, which must have been a 
rather prolonged one. Possibly portions of the work were taken for granted. 
In the days before printing perhaps no more satisfactory form of publica- 
tion could have been devised than this of solemn, ceremonial recital in the 
presence of dignitaries and the general academic community, whose loyal 
support of its individuals’ efforts is a good example of mediaeval community- 
spirit and solidarity. The crowning of authors with laurel long before the 
time of Petrarch, and the association of history with grammar and rhetoric 
in the mid-thirteenth century, suggest that many things predicated of the 
Italian Renaissance date well back into the preceding mediaeval centuries. 


Lynn THORNDIKE, 
Columbia University. 


A NOTE ON A NOTE TO A NOTE 


[In a note originally written to explain to the Managing Editor an apparent 
bibliographical inconsistency, Professor Thorndike has effected a happy re- 


conciliation between mediaeval natural history, the New Learning of the 
Italian Renaissance, and the modern science of bibliography. Delighted 
by this note to the two last references in footnote 1 of Public Readings 
of New Works in Mediaeval Universities (p. 101, above), the Managing 
Editor prevailed upon the author to consent to publication.] 


The variant forms used in the citation of publications of the Reale Ac- 
cademia dei Lincei printed above in footnote 1, p. 101, perhaps calls for a 
brief explanatory note. The old Academy of the Lynxes, so named because 
the scientists forming it hoped to emulate the fabulous powers of vision 
ascribed to the lynx by their penetrating observation of nature, was founded 
at Rome in 1603, but became extinct in 1651. In 1801 it was revived by the 
Accademia fisico-matematica which thereupon changed its designation to 
Accademia de Nuovi Lincei. By 1804 the feeling of novelty had sufficiently 
worn off for the lynxes to drop the adjective “new” (Nuovi) from the title, 
and in 1840 this second academy of the lynxes ceased to exist. But in 1847 
Pope Pius IX again revived it, this time with a still different name, Acca- 
demia pontificia dei Nuovi Lincei. In 1870 the Reale Accademia dei Lincei 


1 Codex 176. 
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came into being, and is the one whose publications are cited above. The 
papal society continued, however, refusing to be entirely supplanted. As 
for the Reale Accademia dei Lincei, in 1875 it branched into two sections; 
Classe di scienze fisiche, matematiche e naturali and Classe di scienze morali, 
storiche e filologiche. But while these two sections issued separate Memorie 
in the Atti of the joint society, their Rendiconti were issued in one publica- 
tion previous to 1892. But then, beginning with the Fifth Series, we have 
two different Rendiconti published by the two above-named sections of the 
academy. All which goes to show that, though a leopard cannot change his 
spots, a lynx can change his name as well as see through solid objects, and 
that, though not as long-lived as the phoenix, he rises again from his ashes 
more frequently. Senet Tismmuens, 
Columbia University. 


GIRALDUS CAMBRENSIS ON INDO-GERMANIC 
PHILOLOGY 


In the year 1188, the archdeacon and royal chaplain, Giraldus Cambrensis, 
returned from England to his native Wales at the command of Henry II to 
preach the Third Crusade and, in company with Archbishop Baldwin, spent 
over a month in touring the country. The events of the journey and the 
observations which the archdeacon made at the time were published a few 
years later incompanion volumes, the [tinerarium Kambriae and the Descriptio 


Kambriae.! The two books give much interesting information about the 
topography of Wales, the customs and the temper of the people; and in 
one passage in each book Giraldus turns aside to comment on their language 
and its relation to other languages with which he is familiar. The first pas- 
sage (Itinerarium Kambrige, i, 8, ed. cit., pp. 75-78) tells of a priest named 
Eliodorus, who, at the age of twelve, took refuge from his schoolmaster’s 
rod in a hollow on the bank of a river, and so made the acquaintance of two 
elves, who conducted him to their twilight country beneath the earth; he 
spent a considerable time with them, returning ai intervals to the upper 
world to visit his mother, but finally he incurred their displeasure by trying 
to steal the golden ball of the elf-king’s son, and so lost the way of return. 
However, he retained the memory of their language, and was still able in 
his old age to quote certain phrases of it to the Bishop of St David's 
Giraldus reproduces two of these phrases, noting the similarity of certain 
words of this ‘other-world’ language both to Greek and to Welsh, and then 
goes on to make some interesting philological comments: 

Erant autem verba, sicut ab episcopo praedicto mihi sunt saepe proposita, 
Graeco idiomati valde conformia. Cum enim aquam requirebant, dicebant Ydor 

1 Giraldi Cambrensis Itinerarium Kambriae et Descriptio Kambriae, ed. J. F. Dimock, 
London, 1868 (Rolls Ser., XXI, vi). 
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ydorum; quod Latine sonat, aquam offer. Ydor enim aqua eorum lingua, sicut et 
Graeca dicebatur: unde et vasa aquatica Ydriae dicuntur: et Duur lingua Britan- 
nica similiter aqua dicitur. Item salem requirentes dicebant Halgein ydorum, id est, 
salem affer, Hal vero Graece sal dicitur, et haleyn Britannice. Lingua namque Bri- 
tannica, propter diutinam quam Britones, qui tunc Troiani, et postea Britones a 
Bruto eorum duce sunt vocati, post Troiae excidium moram in Graeciae fecerant, in 
multis Graeco idiomati conformis invenitur. 

Hic autem mihi notabile videtur, quod in uno verbo tot linguas convenire non 
invenio, sicut in isto. Hal enim Graece, Halein Britannice, Halein similiter Hiber- 
nice [sic!]: Halgein, g interposita, lingua praedicta. Item sal Latine, — quia, ut ait 
Priscianus, in quibusdam dictionibus pro aspiratione ponitur s; ut Hal Graece, sal 
Latine; hemi, semi; hepta, septem, — Sel Gallice, mutatione a vocalis in e, a Latino; 
additione ¢ literae, salt Anglice, sout Teutonice. Habetis ergo septem linguas, vel 
octo, in hac una dictione plurimum concordantes (ed. cit., pp. 77-78). 


At this point we should note the following passage in the Descriptio 
Kambriae (i, 15) in which Giraldus comments upon the difference in tem- 
perament between Romans, Franks, and Welsh on the one hand, and Eng- 
lish, Saxons, and Germans on the other, and ascribes this difference to the 
fact that the last three peoples came from a chill northern region, whereas 
the first group all trace their ancestry back to the sunny Troad. The Welsh, 
he says, after a long stay in Greece, made their way to the west of Europe, 
still keeping the vocabulary of their ancestors and preserving better than 
the other nations the purity of the original language; hence the agreement 
of a large number of Welsh words with Greek or Latin words: 

Tres etenim populi, Romani Enea duce, Franci Antenore, Britones Bruto, post 
Troianum excidium, 

“*Reliquiae Danaum atque immitis Achillis,” 
ab Asia in Europam varias ad partes profugerunt. Tribus igitur his nationibus hinc 
animositas, hinc nobilitas, et tanta generositatis antiquitas; hinc perspicacis in- 
genii subtilitas, et loquendi securitas. 

Inter has autem gentes, quae Troiani reliquiae sunt excidii, soli Britones, quia 
multis forte post eversionem patriae annorum curriculis in Grecia detenti, tardius in 
occiduos hos Europae fines advecti sunt, et primaeva gentis suae vocabula, et ori- 
ginalis linguae proprietatem abundantius retinuerunt. . . . 

Notandum etiam, quod verba linguae Britannicae omnia fere vel Graeco con- 
veniunt vel Latino. Graeci Ydor aquam vocant, Britones Duur; salem Hal, Bri- 
tones Halein; Mis, Tis, pro ego et tu, Britones autem Mi, Ti; Onoma, Enou; 
Penta, Deca, Pimp, Dec. Item Latini frenum dicunt, et tripodem, gladium et lori- 
cam; Britones froin, trebeth, cledhif, et lhuric: unico unig, cane can, belua beleu 
(ed. cit., pp. 193-194). 


Giraldus’s theory as to the reason for this resemblance — the sojourn 
of the Trojans in Greece — need not detain us, bound up as it is with the 
story of the descent of the Britons from the Trojan Brutus, which persisted 


1 In this paragraph we may have a remnant of a dream where the learning which the 
schoolmaster was trying to put into young Eliodorus’s head got mixed up with fairy lore that 
he had heard at home. 
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so strangely and so long. His etymologies, or rather his observations on 
what are, or what seem to him to be, related words are, however, of in- 
terest. He could scarcely be expected to recognize froin, trebeth, and lhuric 
as borrowings from Latin at the time of the Roman supremacy in Britain, 
but he deserves much credit for identifying at all frénum with froin (New- 
W. frwyn), tripedem with trebeth (New-W. trybedd), and lérica with lhuric 
(New-W. Jlurig).! At first sight, one is tempted to group unig with the 
Latin loans froin, trebeth, and lhuric, but Sir Morris Jones does not seem to 
regard it as such. Unfortunately the radical vowel u does not help us 
greatly in determining this point since Latin u appears as a rule as wu in 
loan words into Welsh (e. g. Lat. purus, Welsh pur) and the Welsh develop- 
ment of Idg. 07 is also u (e. g. *oinos> Welsh un, ‘one’); the suffix -ic (New- 
W. -ig), too, is common to Latin and Welsh, but unig is almost surely a 
native formation from the numeral un, itself certainly native.? 

In bringing together gladius and cleidhib (New-W. cleddyf) Giraldus is 
treading on dangerous ground as the precise relation between these words 
is still debatable. (Irish claideb appears to be a loan from Welsh.) Modern 
opinion tends, however, to support the theory that there is a connection 
here.? Welsh beleu ‘marten’ (var. bele, pl. belawon, balawon) is not, as Giral- 
dus thought, related to Lat. bellua (belua) ‘beast’ but rather to Lat. feles 
‘cat’4; but this is an error into which he would have almost certainly fal- 
len. On duur and iédwp, too, he has been led astray by a dialectal form: 


duur (New-W. dior) ‘water’ is a by-form of dwfr, Irish dobar, and Conti- 
nental Gaulish *dubron preserved in the river-names Vernodubrum (the 
Verdouble) and Dubra (the Tauber). Giraldus’s etymology reminds us 
rather of the adané, lopex, opex, pex, fex, fox sort of thing! When Giraldus 
would associate W. can (New-W. cann) ‘white’ with Lat. canis ‘dog,’ we 


1 L. Miihlhausen, ‘Die lateinischen, romanischen, germanischen Lehnwirter des cym- 
rischen’ in Festschrift Ernst Windisch (Leipzig, 1914), Nos. 105, 127, and 217 (pp. 283-309). 
Giraldus’s spelling froin is suspicious and suggests rather the modern ffroen ‘nostril’ than 
fruyn (New-W. ffrwyn) ‘bridle’; but his Welsh orthography is not the best, and such an in- 
accuracy or irregularity may be attributed well enough to a lack of real knowledge of the 
language on which he is reporting. T'rybedd is taken by Mtihlhausen— and probably correctly 
—as coming from the adj. tripedem rather than from the subst. tripodem as Giraldus 
gives it. 

2 Cf. J. Morris Jones, A Welsh Grammar, Historical and Comparative (Oxford, 1913), pp. 
98, 96, and 257. 

3 A. Walde, Lateinisches Etymologisches Wérterbuch (2nd ed., Heidelberg, 1910), under 
gladius (see also clades). 

# Walde, op. cit., under feles. 

5 H. Pedersen, Vergleichende Grammatik d. Keltischen Sprachen (Gittingen, 1913), I, 35- 
86; for river-names see especially G. Dottin, La Langue Gauloise (Paris: Klincksieck, 1920), 
pp. 88-89. On the affiliations of fSwp, see Walde, op. cit. under unda, and W. Prellwitz, 
Etymologisches Wiorterbuch d. griech. Sprache (2nd ed., Géttingen, 1905), s. v. 
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have something still more curious. The Welsh word for ‘dog’ is ci, pl. ciun 
(Irish cui, cdin), cognate of the Latin canis; W. can ‘white,’ on the other 
hand, is a cognate of Lat. candeo.! What Giraldus seems to have done, is to 
confuse canis ‘dog’ with cdnus ‘white’; but how this happened in his 
particular case might be difficult to explain. But in noting the similarity of 
halein (New-W. halen) ‘salt’ and 4s with the cognates in Latin, French, 
English, and “Teutonic” (Dutch); enou (New-W. enw) ‘name’ and dvoyua; 
unig, ‘sole’ ‘only’ with unicus; the pronouns of the first and second persons; 
and the numerals, he is on absolutely firm ground and is anticipating the 
discoveries of nineteenth-century philologists.? 

Giraldus’s achievements are all the more remarkable when we consider 
them against the background of twelfth-century knowledge. Living in an 
age when members of the inferior clergy read Dominus his opus habet as 
Dominus hisopus (hyssop) habet, or in diebus illis as in die busillis (Busillis 
being supposedly a king or other important personage), and even an abbot 
was guilty of such slips as Non est tuum vir; Ubi sunt tuas vaccas? *, Giraldus 
was able to write a correct and pleasing Latin style, and to adorn his pages 
was with a large number of quotations from Latin authors. With French he 
equally at home, so that, rather oddly, on his visit to Wales his stirring ser- 
mons were delivered to the people in French and Latin rather than in his 
mother-tongue.* In his student days at Paris, and later at the court of 
Henry II, he must have met men of many other nationalities, and their 
widely varying speech furnished him with abundant material for compara- 
tive study. His ear was keenly sensitive to resemblances and differences in 
sound — he notes, for instance, that the language of North Wales is purer 
than that of the South,® and that the speech of Cornwall and Brittany is in 
his day still sufficiently like Welsh so that it can in the main be understood 
by Welshmen *— and he is quick to catch up such words as the Middle- 


1 Walde, op. cit., under candeo (cf. cénus and canis). 

2 E. A. Freeman, in his History of the Norman Conquest (Oxford, 1876), V, 579, calls him 
“the father of comparative philology.” In a note on one of the lectures on Comparative Poli- 
tics (London, 1873, pp. 486-488) Freeman discusses both the passages quoted above (with 
the erroneous statement that both are from the Itinerarium Kambriae), and says that Teu- 
tonice “‘must refer to some form of Low Dutch.” On this last cf. p. 108, n. 1, below. 

* Gemma Ecclesiastica, D. ii, 35-36 (Rolls Ser., XXI, ii, 341-348). 

* De Rebus Gestis, ii, 18 (Rolls Ser., XXI, i, 75, 76) and Itinerarium Kambriae, i, 11 (Rolls 
Ser., XXI, vi, 83). 

° Giraldus must refer here to the differences which exist (and existed) between the north- 
ern and southern dialects. These differences were, so far as we know, slight both in respect to 
vocabulary and treatment of the sounds (see Morris Jones, op. cit., p. 6); still, a northern 
speaker in Vendotia or Powys may have commented adversely to him on the speech of the 
Southerners of Demetia and Gwent! 

® Descriptio Kambriae, i, 6 (Rolls Ser., XXI, vi, 177). 
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Dutch sout ' and the French sel and to group them with the languages that 
he already knows. In giving halein as the Irish equivalent of Welsh halein 
his memory has played him false; Irish, like Latin, retains in general the 
Indo-European initial s- before a vowel and, for the Welsh halein, had and 
still has salann ‘salt.’ ? 

His equipment in Greek was probably extremely meager. “The scanty 
references to Greek literature [in his works],” says a modern biographer, 
‘seem to have been filtered through a Latin translation;” * and his know- 
ledge of individual Greek words may have come to him by a similar round- 
about route. Yet he uses these few Greek words to demonstrate a striking 
similarity between Greek and Welsh. This similarity is particularly inter- 
esting to the philologist of to-day because the two languages seem to have 
followed the same line of development from Indo-Germanic, at least in so 
far as both change an original initial s- before a vowel to the aspirate (as, 
halein), and both shift the difficult velar sounds to p (évre, pimp).* 

One wonders if it was not Priscian who first opened the Welshman’s 
eyes to this similarity. Giraldus’s statement that the Latin s takes the place 
of the Greek aspirate is frankly quoted from Priscian; indeed all his ex- 
amples are found in the two passages of that writer’s Institutiones Gram- 
maticae® that discuss the matter: 

i, 42. saepe pro aspiratione ponitur [s] in his dictionibus, quas a Graecis sumpsi- 
mus, ut ‘semis,’ ‘sex,’ ‘septem,’ ‘se,’ ‘sal’: nam #uov, #€, érrd, % dds apud illos 
aspirationem habent in principio. 

xiii, 25. et in aliis enim dictionibus quibusdam solent Aeolis sequentes vel in 
digamma vel in s convertere aspirationem: #y0v ‘semis,’ é€ ‘sex,’ érré, ‘septem.’ 


It is noteworthy that the word 4s, which Giraldus takes as the starting- 
point of his observations, occurs in the first of these passages, and that 
several other Greek words which Giraldus lists are to be found in Priscian: 
“dvoua’ (ii, 22), ‘wevrexaidexa . . . decem et quinque’ (xviii, 172). 

Mis and tis, which Giraldus gives as the Greek equivalents of ego and 
tu, have so far refused to disclose their origin to editors. Freeman conjec- 
tures that Giraldus may have picked up the New-Greek plurals pets ‘we’ 


1 Freeman’s conjecture that Teutonice referred to “some form of Low Dutch”’ (p. 107, 
n. 2, above) is correct. Sout, cited by Giraldus, is a Middle-Dutch form of the modern 2u 
‘salt’; cf. Franck’s Etymologisch Woordenboek der Nederlandsche Taal (2nd ed., ’s-Gravenhage, 
1912), under zout. 

2 On the treatment in Celtic of Idg. initial s- before a vowel, see Morris Jones, op. cit., pp. 
133-134, and Pedersen, op. cit., I, 70-72. 

3’ Henry Owen, Gerald the Welshman (London, 1904), p. 4. 

4 On the Idg. labio-velars in Celtic, see Morris Jones, op. cit., pp. $ and 127, and Peder 
sen, op. cit., I, 126. 

5 Ed. H. Keil— M. Hertz, Grammatici Latini (Leipzig, 1859), Vols. II, II. 
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and gets ‘ye’ from an Italian sailor;' but this explanation, while barely 
satisfactory for mis, fails utterly to provide for tis? It may be a significant 
coincidence that mis and tis are correctly cited in the thirteenth book of 
Priscian’s grammar—not, to be sure, as forms of the Greek pronoun, but as 
the Latin equivalents of guods and gois. After pointing out that the Greek 
genitive in -ovs corresponds to the Latin in -is in words like AnyooGévous, 
Demosthenis; ‘Eppoyévous, Hermogenis, Priscian continues (xiii, 4): sic ergo 
tuod, aod, od, ‘met, tui, sui,’ ‘tuots’ 6é ‘cots ods’ ‘mis, tis, sis’? Might not 
Giraldus’s reccllection of the passage have been slightly confused, so that 
he remembered the archaic and unfamiliar Latin genitives mis and tis as 
Greek? 
Cornetia C. Counter and F. P. Macoun, Jr. 
Vassar College. Harvard University. 


1 Comparative Politics, pp. 487-488. 

2 Even for wets = mis we should have to assume that Giraldus had confused plural with 
singular. According to Freeman’s theory Giraldus’s tis would suppose a Middle-Greek *reis; 
but the older dialectal 7-forms of the 2nd sg. pronoun (cf. C. D. Buck, Introduction to the 
Study of the Greek Dialects, §118 and §120, Boston, 1910) do not appear to have come down 
into mediaeval or modern times. Leis (’ecets), the only faintly similar form of a pronoun of the 
2nd person, is of course a plural form, of which the sg. (cd, éod) is quite different (cf. 
A. Thumb, Handbook of the Modern Greek Vernacular (transl. S. Angus, Edinburg, 1912), 
§ 135, p. 85. 

3 On mis, tis, and sis, see Ferd. Sommer, Handbuch d. lat. Laut- u. Formenlehre (2nd ed., 
Heidelberg: Winter, 1914), pp. 409, 410, where it is pointed out that sis, quoted by Priscian 
as = ois, is apparently a ghost-word, not elsewhere recorded. An OLat. 3rd sg., sis would, 
in any event, have nothing to do with the New-Greek 2nd plu. ceis. 
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Some of us have been maintaining for years that we are living in a new 
Middle Age; here is eloquent testimony to a new sympathy on our part for 
the elder mediaeval period. Only ten years ago, in teaching Medieval 
Latin at Yale, I had to send abroad months in advance for scattered texts 
for my classes; there was no good anthology available. And now, sud- 
denly, behold six collections, each with its special advantage; and what is 


most remarkable, with very little conflict or overlapping. One notes the 
Confession of Golias and the Escape of Walter and Hildegund, to be sure, 
in four; but each has numerous important unica: Nunn has Adamnan and 
Thomas 4 Kempis; Gaselee, Gildas and Duns Scotus; Clark and Game, 
Brendan and Tungdal; Stange and Dittrich, Ruodlieb and Paracelsus; 
and Beeson and Harrington each has a host of special attractions. 

These books vary greatly, however, in the point of view, the period 
covered, the number and length of extracts, and the clientéle at which the 
author has aimed. Nunn is a Patristic Greek scholar, whose interest lies 
primarily in Church writers; Gaselee, an English librarian of wide culture 
and reading; Stange and Dittrich, Dresden scholars, whose purview covers 
literature and theology, as well as history; Beeson, one of Traube’s most 
brilliant pupils, a trained medievalist and, in this company, like a pro- 
fessional among amateurs; Clark, who taught Latin paleography at Yale 
for many years, and Game, a skilled trainer of teachers; and Harrington, 
talented editor of Latin lyric poets, approaching the subject from the clas- 
sicist’s standpoint. Only Nunn and Beeson confine themselves strictly to the 
medieval period; Gaselee even brings us down to a Swiss abbot’s letter of 
1916; Stange and Dittrich to Leo XIII; Harrington to Milton; and Clark 
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and Game to Peter Martyr of Anghiera, friend of Ferdinand and Isabella. 
It is hard to compare accurately the amount of text quoted; taking Nunn, 
the briefest, as unity, G = 2, C = 23, V = 44, B= 73 and H = 113. 
Clark and Game is the most elementary, being even available for high school 
seniors; it is the only one with a full vocabulary. Nunn, Stange and Ditt- 
rich, Beeson, and Harrington provide footnotes to supplement any large 
Latin lexicon; Beeson gives besides a brief vocabulary of common me- 
dieval words; Gaselee treats lexicography with a high disdain. My ex- 
perience taught me that, at Yale at any rate, a large proportion of my 
students (especially graduate students) had successfully met the traditional 
requirement for being gentlemen—they had forgotten Latin — and 
needed about the same vocabulary help as the ordinary student of Virgil; 
and Game and I find by tests with college students that Liudprand, e. g., 
seems harder even than Tacitus. 

And now for a brief sketch of each book. Nunn’s is primarily a gram- 
mar of Church Latin, with an appendix of 40 closely printed pages of ex- 
tracts. This grammar, of Medieval Latin syntax, has copious illustrations 
from the Vulgate, but it is not abreast of recent research and publication; 
Léfstedt’s monumental commentary on Aetheria, e. g., published ten years 
earlier, has not been utilized. Perhaps the most striking feature of this 
Latin is, of course, the replacement of the accusative-infinitive construction 
in indirect discourse by a quod (quia, quoniam) clause; this goes back to 
Plautus (As. 52, Mil. 893); Petronius is fond of it; yet Nunn still quotes 
Madvig respectfully against the authenticity of the first Plautus passage. 
The quia clause (from which comes the Italian che, Sp. que) is also used by 
Petronius (46, 4). But till a scientific grammar of Medieval Latin is writ- 
ten, this brief compendium will be of great value to the beginner. Among 
the extracts are Jerome’s Ciceronian dream, Bede on the arrival of St 
Augustine of Kent, and Thomas Aquinas on the fruits of the Incarnation. 

Gaselee’s is a charming piece of bookmaking, beautifully printed, and 
quite the thing for an open fire and a well-drawing pipe. It is the fruit of 
wide reading, and gives many useful bibliographical hints; a number of 
amusing anecdotes and stories testify to a keen sense of humor; and several 
of the selections, especially in poetry, come from almost inaccessible sources. 
We even have, as frontispiece, Giulio Romano’s lovely Joanna of Aragon, 
who is described in the extract from Nifo, De pulchro et amore. Altogether 
a delightful book. 

Stange and Dittrich’s volume is the first part to appear of a Latin an- 
thology in three parts; the editors are connected with the Dresden Gym- 
nasium zum heiligen Kreuz, and express a debt of gratitude to Manitius. 
It comes nearest to being a connected Literaturgeschichte; numerous para- 
graphs, often characterizing authors not represented, provide a fairly com- 
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prehensive view of the progress of Latin literature from Minucius Felix to 
Leo XIII. These extracts are largely connected with the medieval Ger- 
man Empire, but touch the whole field, from Tertullian of Carthage to 
Francis Bacon of Verulam. Each section — Merovingian Literature, e. g., 
or The Reformation — has a good summary; and there are brief sketches 
(but without adequate bibliography) of each author cited. Many passages 
have wide interest, like Symmachus’s eloquent plea for the worship of Vic- 
tory, Salvian’s indictment of the Christians, Rosamund’s vengeance on 
Alboin, the Strasburg Oaths, the reconciliation between Walter and Hagen, 
some of Poggio’s Facetiae, Loyola on true love and Calvin on the Sacra- 
ments. It is a handy and well-printed book. 

Beeson’s Primer owes its origin to the Committee on Mediaeval Latin 
Studies of the American Council of Learned Societies, whose indefatigable 
secretary, Professor George R. Coffman, contributes a brief foreword. In 
the choice of the selections Beeson was guided in part by suggestions from 
this Committee and from scholars outside of the Committee as well; so the 
anthology reflects a broad literary and historical interest. Beeson has used 
great skill in condensing, particularly in his valuable Introduction, where 
Medieval Latin vocabulary, syntax, and versification are handled in a 
most practical way. The selections have been standardized in spelling, and 
have brief introductions and occasional notes — hardly enough, I fear, for 
the ordinary student, often rusty in Latin and without access to a large 
dictionary or reference library. As in Harrington, there is a small vocabu- 
lary, and the footnotes cover words not in Lewis’s Elementary Latin Dic- 










































tionary. Too high praise cannot be given the choice of selections. Whether ' 
the student’s interests lie in the medieval drama, the short story, the lyric, 
historical writing, he will find examples long enough to be enlightening, T 
competently chosen and admirably edited. One sees everywhere the hand i 
of a master. Beeson conceived his task as that of providing an introduction 
to further study; but any student who works carefully through these selec- | 
tions will have already gained a good idea of the wealth of medieval litera- L 
ture and the peculiarities of the medieval mind. Publisher and editor have 
turned out a convenient and well-printed handbook. ™ 
Harrington’s Mediaeval Latin is the most monumental and comprehen- . 
‘ : , re . ; wit 
sive of the six. It is astonishing to list the authors not found in the others pin 
— Eugippius, Avitus, Fredegar, Theodulf, Adam of Bremen, Thomas of ble 
Monmouth, to mention only a few — or the different passages, like Gregory the 
of Tours’s masterly description of Clovis’s disposal of Sigbert and his king- tion 
dom; incidentally be it said that Gregory’s most charming story — the tho 







Two Lovers — is in none of these collections. The material is tabulated as 
drawn from European History; the First Crusade; Travel and Anecdote; 
Epic, Pastoral and Lyric Poetry; Hymns; Fables; Satire; Drama; Mira- 
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cle Literature; Novel; Story Cycles; Epistle; Dialogue; Oratory; Philos- 
ophy; Carolingian Renaissance; Italian Renaissance. The Introduction 
contains a brief grammar, and the well-written sketch of each author adds 
a welcome list of editions. The book is further lavishly illustrated, and 
forms a broad introduction to European culture, from Roman to modern 
times. 

Ten or fifteen years ago I used to be nonplussed how to answer friends 
who asked: what books shall I order for my classes for the lectures (or the 
course) in Medieval Latin which I am to give next year? All I could do was 
to recommend a number of scattered texts hard to obtain. Now advice is 
easy. With these six, one has the material for an exhaustive course in me- 
dieval literature; any one will be a welcome addition to a college course 
in Classical Latin. What we need now, as Beeson says, is a series of well- 
edited texts, supplementing Heraeus’s Sammlung vulgérlateinischer Texte 
and Hilka’s Sammlung mittellateinischer Texte (Winter, Heidelberg). I had 
arranged, in 1917, to devote the seminar of the American School of Classical 
Studies in Rome each year to such a text, beginning with those of special 
interest to Rome and Italy; and I feel that the announcement of such a 
seminar in one of our large universities would make it a fruitful center for 
genuinely cultural studies. Then our students can browse freely in those 
lush meadows which hitherto have been the exclusive preserve of a Felix 
Dahn or an Anatole France. 

CuaRLES Upson CiarK. 
Cuartes Upson CxarK ‘and Jos1an Beraea Game, Medieval and Late Latin Selections (Chi- 
cago: Mentzer, Bush & Co., 1925). Pp. iv, 242. $1.60. 

Professor Clark may be considered one of our earliest mediaevalists. 
Ten years ago he read Mediaeval-Latin texts with his classes at Yale as 
literature worth reading for itself. The few courses in that field that were 
given in those days were given by historians and instructors in the modern 
languages, unless they could inveigle some accommodating colleague in 
Latin, with an elastic conscience, to venture into what many of his fellow 
classicists regarded as the slums of literature. 

Professor Clark has gone even further. He has had the courage to edit 
with Professor Game a textbook of mediaeval selections for the use of 
second year high-school students. The authors will undoubtedly receive a 
blessing from many a student, who will learn there for the first time that 
the dico quod construction, with which he had experimented in his composi- 
tion lessons, with disastrous results, is a perfectly logical construction, 
though it is doubtful whether he will ever be allowed to think that it is a 
respectable one. 

The new book contains an admirable series of selections that range 
from Jerome, Gregory of Tours, Gregory the Great and Bede to Erasmus 
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and Peter Martyr. There are fables from Odo of Sherrington and Romulus, 
stories from Petrus Alfonsi, Geoffrey of Monmouth, and others, tales of 
St Benedict, St Columban, and St Francis, extracts from Columbus’s Latin 
letter and Peter’s account of the voyages of Columbus and Cabot. Poetry 
is represented by extracts from the Waltharius and the Carmina Burana, 
including the Confession of Golias. The selections have been arranged in the 
order of difficulty, ending properly enough with Liudprand. The notes, 
which are full and to the point, reveal the hand of a skilled teacher. A com- 
plete vocabulary enables the student to dispense with the use of a lexicon; 
the English derivatives in the definitions are printed in small capitals. 
The book should give the student a clearer appreciation of mediaeval 
literature and a comprehension of the continuity of all the European litera- 
tures. Incidentally it may be added that one of the best features of the 
book is the announcement in the Preface of a forthcoming work by Pro- 
fessor Clark on Mediaeval Latin Literature. The need of such a book has 
been long felt, and it is a matter for congratulation that the task has now 


fallen into such expert hands. a? 





Pavut Th. Horrmann, Der mittelalterliche Mensch, gesehen aus Welt und Umwelt Notkers des 
Deutschen. F. A. Perthes: Gotha, 1922. Pp. 356. 


Tue keynote of this book by a young literary historian, influenced by Gun- 


dolf and Bertram, is an earnest desire to understand both the high achieve- 
ments and the unavoidable shortcomings of the mediaeval view of life. 

It sets out with the thesis that what gave the Middle Ages greatness was 
the striving for the impossible: the attempt to escape the body, to flee from 
the finite, to live exclusively in the infinite and the spiritual. But it also 
acknowledges from the start that what gives the Middle Ages its principal 
human charm is the naive compromise with the flesh and the world which 
this daring spiritualism after all was forced to make. 

This double quality of mediaeval life is vividly brought out in a great 
variety of states of mind, institutions, and personalities: in the exaltation 
of suffering and the joy of martyrdom; in the interpretation of all natural 
phenomena as symbolic of some spiritual truth; in monasticism, with its 
glorification of sexless existence and at the same time its cultivation of a 
sublimated sensuousness; in church rites and ceremonies standing for 
abnegation of self and surrender to the unseen, yet abounding in spectact- 
lar sumptuousness; in the wonderful humanity of St Benedict and his 
regula, combining humility, reverence, absorption in the beyond with 4 
serene, joyful, and robust every-day activity. 

From these considerations of a more general character the book pro 
ceeds to a special study of the monastery of St Gall. Five chapters are de 
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voted to giving a many-sided view of its chief characteristics: its geographi- 
cal key-position on one of the great highways between the Mediterranean and 
the North Sea; its ethnical peculiarity as a meeting ground of Irish, Italian, 
and German popular tradition; its architecture, sculpture, ivory work, and 
miniature painting; its connection with the rulers of the Empire and the 
ducal dynasty of Suabia; its long array of remarkable personalities — 
either abbots or monks — from St Gallus down to such men as abbots 
Gozbert and Solomon III or the monks Tuotilo, the four Ekkehards, Not- 
ker Balbulus and Notker Labeo, after his death called Teutonicus. 

The climax of the whole is reached in the chapters on Notker Teu- 
tonicus. In him the author seeks to show the converging of all the chief 
intellectual and emotional tendencies of the early Middle Ages, analyzed 
in the previous chapters. And in his translations from the Psalms, Aristotle, 
Boethius, Marcianus Capella, he traces in detail the process of transforma- 
tion of Oriental and Graeco-Roman ideas into German thought and feeling 
of the end of the tenth century and the beginning of the eleventh. 

The book is not without blemishes. Its style is full of mannerisms. Its 
thought has a certain visionary, if not hysterical, vagueness which is per- 
haps due, in part at least, to the upheaval of intellectual conditions in Ger- 
many brought on by the World War. But it is a book of decided sugges- 
tiveness and a welcome sign, among many, of a turning away in German 
literary research from the merely analytical method to a new synthetic 
approach. _— 

UNO FRANCKE. 


Calendar of the Fine Rolls, Preserved in the Public Record Office, Volume VI, 1347-1356 (pp. 
vii, 620); Volume VII, 1356-1368 (pp. iv, 577); Volume VIII, 1369-1377 (pp. iv, 547). 
London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1921, 1923, 1924. 

Tue Fine Rotts, of which the above are the latest Calendars, form one of 

the three series of enrolments of writs under the great seal kept by the Eng- 

lish Chancery during the later Middle Ages. The title is somewhat deceptive, 
for, while the rolls contain records of payments for writs and the Grossi 

Fines, the greater part of the entries consist of enrolments of Letters Patent 

and Letters Close dealing with matters of more general interest. In the 

Calendars the entries relating to payments for writs are omitted. For stu- 

dents of mediaeval administrative history the rolls are a primary source of 

information. They contain also a certain amount of material of value to 
those who are interested in social and economic backgrounds. 

During the fourteenth century the Chancery gradually relegated to the 
Fine Rolls a large number of writs that had to do with matters relating to 
the financial interests of the crown, especially the writs of appointment of 
officials who, though not always tax-collectors, had duties that brought 
money into the Exchequer. By the time of the Calendars now under con- 
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sideration, the enrolment of the writs of appointment of sheriffs, escheators, 
keepers of castles and of temporalities, collectors of customs, collectors of 
fifteenths and tenths, keepers of towns and other officials with similar duties, 
were made on the Fine Rolls. Supplementary instructions to the sheriffs, 
escheators and other officials are found in large numbers on the same rolls, 
For any study of administrative problems this series is, therefore, of funda- 
mental importance. 

The student who is not primarily interested in administration will find 
also quite a number of enlightening bits of information. Of the services 
to be rendered to the king for land there are many quaint examples, not the 
least curious being that of a man who held a stew by Stafford, “by the ser- 
vice of holding the king’s curry-comb once at his first mounting of his pal- 
frey whenever he comes to Stafford” (VI, 239). There are a number of 
references to different kinds of ships and their cargoes, one of which car- 
goes rivals a peddler’s cart in its miscellaneous contents (VI, 437-438). 
The methods used by those persons who carried gold and silver out of the 
realm contrary to the king’s orders are well illustrated (VII, 27). John 
Nore, who must have regretted the rumor, is said to have found a treasure- 
trove in the form of a pot hidden in the earth “with money in old sterlings 
to no small amount” (VII, 293). In the roll for 1349 there are strangely few 
direct references to the Black Death, though there are, in the writs directed 
to escheators, long lists of tenants recently deceased. Even the historian of 
manorial institutions will find at times accounts of stock on a manor and 
descriptions of the duties of farmers that may be of use to him (VII, 363- 
370). 

The work of calendaring is up to the usual high standard of Public 
Record Office publications, and the indexing is very well done. 

James F. Wiixarp, 
University of Colorado. 


La Philosophie au Moyen Age. By Etienne Gilson (Collection Payot), Paris: Payot, 1922. 


Vol. I, pp. 160; Vol. II, pp. 159. 
Saint Thomas D’ Aquin. By Etienne Gilson (Les Moralistes Chrétiens), Paris: Gabalda, 


1925. Pp. 380. 
Untit quite recently it was the accepted thing to look upon mediaeval 
philosophy as an appendix to theological speculation, or at best as con- 
taining nothing of significance for modern thought. Sixteenth- and seven- 
teenth-century thinkers were in the main responsible for this widespread 
attitude. Possessing no critical historical sense and driven by a.spirit of 
sheer opposition to theories which they looked down upon, they painted 
in the darkest possible colors the history of mediaeval thought. No serious 
student now can afford to accept as conclusive the judgment of Descartes, 
Spinoza, Locke, and others upon Scholasticism without exposing himself 
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to the charge of being ignorant of the work of men like Gilson, de Wulf, and 
Grabmann who have brought out successfully the true nature and tre- 
mendous influence of the philosophy of the Middle Ages. 

Gilson’s La Philosophie au Moyen Age was written expressly to demon- 
strate that, contrary to popular belief, no chasm exists between ancient 
and modern philosophy. A first-hand study of Scholasticism proves not 
only that it possessed a remarkable richness and vitality of its own, but that 
in the thought of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries are found the roots 
of every modern philosophy. That we cannot afford, therefore, to ignore the 
Middle Ages, is the conclusion of Professor Gilson’s study. ‘Modern 
thought cannot ignore its own middle age; to do so is to ignore itself. It 
is not enough to say that the thirteenth century is close to us. The thir- 
teenth century is in us, and we cannot get rid of it by denying it any more 
than a man can deliberately detach himself from his past by merely for- 
getting that he has a past (II, 155).” 

La Philosophie au Moyen Age is written with all the lucidity and spright- 
liness which the French customarily bring to the most abstruse subjects. 
In this work a deep knowledge of the difficult currents of mediaeval thought 
is joined to a scholarly appreciation of the importance of individuals and 
systems in the history of philosophical thinking. The man who knows 
nothing of mediaeval philosophy will be delighted with this volume. The 
student will find it a remarkable summary of what he already knows, done 
with a freshness and wholesomeness which will send him back to his beloved 
thinkers with a renewed and even higher sense of their value for civilization. 

The section devoted to the School of Chartres is particularly well done. 
Abelard assumes therein his rightful place as a precursor of the more sys- 
tematic thinkers of the thirteenth century. The legends which have grown 
up about this remarkable man are successfully demolished, and he is pre- 
sented not as a caricature of a philosopher but as the convinced and able 
Platonist he really was. The influence of the Arabian and Jewish philoso- 
phers on Western thought is estimated justly, and the réle which the Uni- 
versity of Paris played in the elaboration of mediaeval philosophy is con- 
stantly brought before our minds. No single institution has ever exerted 
such tremendous intellectual power as Paris, the Alma Mater of every great 
philosopher, scientist, and literary man of those times. 

The history of the philosophy of the fourteenth century cannot but bring 
many a surprise to those who are unacquainted with the prodigious activity 
displayed by the thinkers of that age. It was a century of criticism, often 
of a very devastating kind. It opened up the way, by the writings of 
Ockam, Nicolas of Autrecourt, Peter d’Ailly, and others, to the destruction 
of the science of Aristotle, and placed solidly the foundations of modern 
astronomy and physics. Buridan, Albert of Saxony, and Nicholas Oresmus 
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were some of the men who translated philosophical Ockamism into scientific 
terms and began an era of experimentalism which in our own day is mani- 
festing its true possibilities. 

Gilson is a specialist in Thomism. Few writers to-day possess a better 
sense of the fundamental significance of the philosophy of the Angelic 
Doctor. His most recent book, Saint Thomas D’ Aquin, is devoted exclu- 
sively to the ethical teachings of this thinker. In ethics as in metaphysics 
St Thomas was an innovator. So novel in fact was his system that it 
shocked even the advanced thinkers of the thirteenth century. Augustin- 
ianism in theology and Platonism in philosophy had dominated for so long 
the intellectual life of mankind that a theology presented in terms of 
Aristotelianism seemed to many but an adventure in heresy. St Thomas 
proved, however, that a satisfying synthesis of Christian ethics and human- 
istic philosophy could be made, and it did not take long for his system to be 
accepted, first by the faculty of the University of Paris, and then by every 
university in Europe. 

The ethics of St Thomas is presented in a series of texts drawn from his 
principal writings, the translation having been newly done by Professor 
Gilson. The order follows that of the Summa Theologica. The critical 
comments are brief, and illustrative of the texts rather than the ideas of 
the compiler. With this work in existence there can no longer remain any 
excuse for contemporary philosophers pleading ignorance of what the 
greatest philosopher of the Middle Ages thought about the problems of 


morality. 
y James H. Ryan, 

















































Catholic University of America. 
Essays in Mediaeval History presented to Thomas Frederick Tout. Edited by A. G. Little and f 
F. M. Powicke. Pp. ix, 432. Manchester: printed for the subscribers, 1925. u 
Tuts handsome volume was offered to Professor Tout last October on the a 
occasion of his seventieth birthday and his retirement from the chair of t 
history in the University of Manchester, which he held for half a lifetime. T 
It does fitting honor to one of the most vigorous historical forces of our ar 
time, a great teacher, a powerful stimulator of research in original records, 
creator of a school of administrative history which has been compared to Es 
the constitutional history of Stubbs and the legal history of Maitland. Of wh 
the twenty-nine contributors the majority are naturally English, including tor 
eleven former pupils, but there are five Frenchmen, two Americans, a Bel- glo 
gian, and a German — that admirable scholar and loyal friend, the late var 
Felix Liebermann, whose paper on Nennius is probably the last product of ~ , 
ia 






his pen. Most of the contributions deal, as they should, with administre 
tive, financial, judicial, and parliamentary history, chiefly English but not 
ignoring those French relations which Mr Tout has persistently emphe 
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sized; and the results in these fields, too numerous to list in detail, alone 
would make the volume indispensable to investigators. Municipal history 
js touched by James Tait and the new Regius Professor, H. W. C. Davis. 
Religious history is represented by Miss Deanesley’s study of the early 
familia at Christchurch, R. L. Poole’s fresh treatment of the earliest Eng- 
lish cardinals, and A. G. Little’s masterly examination of the Franciscan 
provincial chapters. Pirenne has something to say of the internal water- 
ways of Flanders in the Middle Ages. The literary themes, Latin and ver- 
nacular, treated are: the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, patronage under Henry 
II, Barbour’s Bruce, and Hugh de Novocastro, the last being from the 
master hand of Ch.-V. Langlois. The final number is a list of Professor 
Tout’s writings, compiled by Mrs. Tout and filling eighteen pages. 
Cuarwes H. Haskins, 
Harvard University. 
Bulletin Du Cange : Archiuum Latinitatis Medit Aevi. Consociatarum academiarum auspiciis 
conditum; digesserunt J. H. Baxter, C. H. Beeson, H. Goelzer, editor, L. Nicolau D’Olwer, 
P. Thomas, V. Ussani. Paris: Edouard Champion, 1924-25. 
Tuis publication is the official organ of the societies coéperating in the 
preparation of the new Dictionary of Medieval Latin. It was established 
over two years ago by the Comité central under the auspices of the Union 
Académique Internationale, which had originated and organized plans by 
which learned societies of several nations joined their forces for the re- 
vision of Du Cange. 

The collaborators in the undertaking include representatives from 
America, Belgium, Czecho-Slovakia, England, France, Holland, Italy, Rou- 
mania, Scandinavia, Spain, and Servia. Some of these are working in 
groups, scme are isolated workers. The purpose of the new journal is to 
unify and systematize their work, to promote research on problems con- 
nected with the Dictionary, to encourage the redaction of texts necessary 
to the enterprise, and to serve as a clearing house of information generally. 
The international character of the journal is emphasized by allowing 
articles to appear in English, French, German, Italian, and Latin. 

Up to date, four issues have appeared, at intervals of three months. 
Each number has four parts. Part I contains the principal articles, of 
which the titles in each number follow: No. 1 — Ch. V. Langlois: “His- 
terique sommaire de |’entreprise”; W. M. Lindsay: “Note on the use of 
glossaries for the Dictionary of Medieval Latin”; V. Ussani: “Lezioni 
varie e scolii di classici in servigio del Dizionario medievale.”” No. 2— W. 
H. Prior: “‘Notes on the weights and measures of Medieval England” (I); 
Biagio Brugi: “‘La ‘Groma Pompeiana’ e il testo dei ‘Gromatici veteres.’” 
No. 3— W. H. Prior: “Notes on the weights and measures of Medieval 
England” (II); P. S. Leicht: “Il termine ‘communitas’ in una littera di 
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Gregorio II”; A. Silvagni: “‘Se la silloge epigrafica signoriliana posse attri- 
buirsi a Cola di Rienzo” (plate); No. 4—G. Mazzini: “Tl Codice Vaticano 
latino 3313 della grammatica di Prisciano”; C. Plummer: “Glossary of 
Du Cange. Addenda et corrigenda” (1st article). 

Part II contains briefer articles of a miscellaneous character, e.g.: ““The 
Virgil glosses of the Abolita Glossary and the Glossae Virgilianae” by 
Robert Weir (No. 2); “An emendation to Gunzo” by J. H. Baxter (No. 2); 
“The Paris ‘Placidus’” by J. W. Mountford (No. 1); ““The Tours and Ven- 
déme Manuscripts of the Liber Glossarum” by J. W. Mountford (No. 8); 
“Un Manuscrit Inutilisé du Liber Monstrorum” by A. Thomas (No. 4); 
“De ‘Sacramentario Leoniano’ denuo edendo” by V. de Zanche (No. 4). 

Part III is devoted to reviews of recent publications in the field of Medie- 
val Latin: No. 1— “Inscriptiones Christianae urbis Romae septimo 
saeculo antiquiores,” by A. Silvagni; “‘La storia di ‘Parochia’ e ‘Plebs,’” 
by A. Schiaffini; “‘‘Lacto’ nella Volgata,” by A. Vaccari; “I testi Tren- 
tini dei secoli VI-X,” by G. Gerola; No. 2— “Die Perfektformen auf 
-ere und -erunt. Ein Beitrag zur Technik der spiitlateinischen Kunstprosa,” 
by Harald Hagendahl; “La scrittura latina nell’ eta romana,” by Luigi 
Schiaparelli; “Raccolta di documenti latini,” (Id.); Eginhard, Vie de 
Charlemagne (edited and translated) by L. Halphen; Glossae Medicinales 
(ed.) by J. L. Heiberg. No. 3 — “‘L’escola poetica di Ripoll en els segies 
X-XIII” by Llhuis Nicolau D’Olwer; “‘Note Paleografiche. Sulla data 
e provenienze del cod. LXX XIX della Bibliotheca Capitolare di Verona,” 
by Luigi Schiaparelli; ‘Diploma di Berengario II e Adalberto per il mar- 
chese Aleramo (958-961), 25 marzo’ (Id.); “‘Il Codice Ambrosiano del 
Liber Diurnus Romanorum Pontificum,” by L. Gramatica and G. Galbiati. 
No. 4— S. Aureli Augustini Hipponensis Episcopi Epistolae recensuit . .. 
Al. Goldbacher, Pars V, Praefatio Editoris et Indices; “‘A Study of the 
Vocabulary and Rhetoric of the Letters of St. Augustine — A Disserta- 
tion,” by Sister Wilfred Parsons, A.M. (The Catholic University of 
America, Patristic Studies, Vol. ITT). 

Part IV, the Chronique, furnishes information about current activities 
in each nation affiliated with the enterprise. Here appear complete re- 
ports of the proceedings of the Comité central in Paris, briefer accounts of 
the different national committee meetings, lists of texts being studied in 
various centers for the use of the Dictionary, bibliographical material being 
collected, and similar projects being pursued by national or local groups 
and individual workers. 

No. 1 also contains technical instructions regarding the preparation of 
material for the Dictionary for the use of immediate collaborators. 

Sister A. MarGaret, 
College of St Catharine. 
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Maurice De Wutr, Histoire de la Philosophie mediévale. 5th French 
’ ed. Vol. iii 
$96; Vol. II, pp. 326. Louvain: Institut de Philosophie, and Paris: poy a i 
SPECULUM takes pleasure in announcing a new edition of this classic from 
the pen of Maurice De Wulf, Professor of Philosophy at the University of 
Louvain and at Harvard University. The Histoire de la Philosophie medi- 
évale now appears entirely recast and brought up to date in the light of the 
numerous publications of recent years. Whole chapters are new, e. g., those 
on Latin Neo-Platonism of the thirteenth century, Ockamist philosophy 
and the social philosophy of the fourteenth century. As the author pelate 
out in the preface, he is studying the philosophic movements in their sur- 
roundings and in their relations of interdependence with the other factors 
: 20 gpa This study is intended to shed new light on the systems of 
ought, whose temporal connections have not hith 

a erto been thoroughly 

¥ Hie Nae ae has undertaken the English translation of this 
work, of which the first volume has just been issued b 
= j y Longmans, Green, 









NOTES FOR CONTRIBUTORS 






I 


GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 






1. All communications intended for publication should be pre- 
sented with as much consideration for style as the nature of the sub- 
ject will permit. 

2. Articles in foreign languages will usually be accepted, but it is 
hoped that the authors of such articles will, if expedient, permit an 
approved English translation to be substituted. 


3. Scholarly articles are often encumbered with superfluous 
apparatus in the way of extensive footnotes and quotations from 
modern authorities. It is hoped that contributors will try so far as 
possible to express such information in their own words, with only 
the usual note of reference. Where the writer wishes to give a brief 
bibliography, a longer note may be desirable. 
















4. Quotation from primary sources (original texts) is of course 
often essential, but even here brevity, in so far as this is compatible 
with clearness, should be sought. 







II 


TYPOGRAPHICAL AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL RULES 











In the interest of uniformity, clearness, and economy, the edi- 
torial board has adopted the following typographical and _biblio- 
graphical conventions. Since these will be applied to all MSS pub- 
lished, contributors are requested to coéperate by following these 
rules when preparing their MSS. Special cases will receive special 
consideration, but it is hoped that contributors will be sparing in 











their departures from the regular editorial practice. ' 

1. All MSS must be typewritten, and double-spaced, on only d 
one side of standard-size (8}” X11”) paper. Ample margins should in 
be left on all sides. MSS exceeding four or five pages should not be sh 
folded or rolled. ite 





2. Except for such recognized Anglicisms as shew for show and 
-our for -or, the Concise Oxford Dictionary will be taken as the ortho- 


graphic authority. 


3. Italic will be used for words and phrases not in the language in 
which the article is written, including quotations not exceeding five 








or six typewritten lines, which appear in the body of the text (see § 6 
below); also for the titles of books and poems, ancient or modern, of 
periodical publications, and for the title of manuscripts. Such words, 
phrases, passages, or titles, unless italic script itself be used, should 
be underscored. 


4. Titles of articles in periodical publications will be in roman 
and quoted. See § 14 below. 


5. The following words, phrases, and abbreviations should be 
italicized: 
ad loc., cap., circa (ca.), et al., tbid., infra, loc. cit., op. cit., passim, 
saec. (s.), scilicet (scil. or sc.), sub voce (s. v.), versus (vs.), vide 
(v.), v22., 
but not: 
col., cf., ete., e.g., ff. (following), fol. (folio), i.e., and p- 


6. In the body of the text, quotations in any language of over 
five or six typewritten lines will be printed without quotation marks 
in small roman as separate paragraphs (see § 3 above). In footnotes, 
also printed in small roman, quotations will be treated in the same 
manner. In typewritten MSS, small roman may be indicated either 
by single-spacing or by a vertical line at the side of the quoted 
passage. 

7. Wherever special type is necessary, a marginal note of instruc- 
tion should be added. Full-face should be indicated by a wavy line 


under the word or words. 





8. It will be of great convenience to the editors if footnotes are 
placed immediately below the line which carries the reference num- 
ber, and are set off from the text by a line drawn above and below 
the note. 


9. Reference numbers used for footnotes will be printed con- 
tinuously on the page, but not continuously throughout an article. 


10. In the citation of references the amount of bibliographical 
detail will be left to the discretion of the contributor, but — taking 
into consideration the desired omissions — the order of the items 
should be presented in the form and order given below. As a rule, 
item 5 should not be included in citing books over twenty years old. 
Contributors are urged, however, to give full bibliographical data 
when referring to out-of-the-way or very rare books, since such in- 
formation is often of the greatest help to libraries and to individuals 
who may wish to order these titles. 

The order of bibliographical items should be as follows: (1) au- 
thor’s name, preceded by his initials and followed by a comma; (2) 








an article); (3) where necessary, the edition, followed by a comma; 
(4) place of publication, followed by a colon; (5) name of publisher 
and date of publication; (6) reference to volume (large Roman nu- 
merals without preceding “Vol.” or “V.”?) and page (or column), 
Items 3 to 5 should be placed in parentheses. For example: 


H. O. Taylor, The Mediaeval Mind (8rd ed., New York: MacMillan, 1919), IT, 221. 
C. Plummer, “Glossary of DuCange. — Addenda et Corrigenda,” Archiuum Latinitatis 


Media Aeui, I (1925), 225. 

11. Where the reference includes the number of the volume, as 
in the illustrations given in § 10, the abbreviation “p.” or “col.” 
will be omitted; otherwise the page (or column) number should 
be preceded by “‘p.” or “‘col.” Folios of MSS should be designated 
by ‘fol.’ and described ‘r’ and ‘v’ (not ‘a’ and ‘b’). Both “recto” 

“r”) and “verso” (“v’’) should be specified. For example: 


C.H. Beeson, A Primer of Medieval Latin (Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Co., 1925), p. 45. 
W.-H. Maigne d’Arnis, Lexicon Manuale ad Scriptores Mediae et Infimae Latinitatis (Paris: 


Garnier, 1890), col. 1678. 
MS. Cotton Vitel. A. XV, fol. 172v. 


12. The names of ancient authors appearing in the body of the 
text should not be abbreviated, though in footnotes abbreviations 
may be used: for Greek, according to Liddell and Scott’s Greek- 
English Lexicon (rev. ed., Oxford, 1925), pp. xiii-xxxvi; for Latin, 
according to Harper’s Latin Dictionary (ed. Lewis and Short), pp. 
vii-xi. For example: 

Oros., iii, 12, 6. 

13. In citing from the works of mediaeval and ancient authors, 
use small roman numerals for ‘books,’ Arabic numerals for the 
smaller divisions (chapter, section, etc.). Commas, not periods, 
should separate these items. For example: 

Bede, Historia Eccl., ii, 2. 

14. In citing from periodical publications, both volume and year 
should be given, the year (in parentheses) following the volume 


number. For example: 
R. R. Welschen, “Le Concept de Personne selon Saint Thomas,” Revue Thomiste, XXII 


(1914), 129 ff. 
“Ueberlieferung und Entstehung der Theokrit-Scholien,” Abh.d.kgl. Gesells.d. Wissensch. 


zu Géttingen, phil.-hist. K]., N. F., XVII (1921), Nr. 2. 

15. Upon first reference, titles should be given amply; in suc- 
ceeding references any conventional or easily intelligible abbrevia- 
tion may be employed. 

16. Ordinarily such abbreviations as loc. cit., op. cit. should not 
be used to refer farther back than the preceding page. Since the 


title (italicized if of a book or periodical, in roman and quoted if of 


















problem, however, is merely to avoid ambiguity, no hard and fast 
rule need be laid down. 


17. All references should be verified in the completed MS. before 
it is submitted for publication. 


18. Mediaeval nomenclature is far from uniform. Where a con- 
ventional English form of a name exists, this should be used: thus, 
Vincent of Beauvais, Geoffrey of Monmouth, not Vincentius Bello- 
vacensis, Vincent de Beauvais, or Galfridus Monmutensis. If no recog- 
nized English form exists, it will be preferable in most cases to use 
the form of the name employed to-day in the language of the writer 
concerned; thus, Chrétien de Troyes, not Chrestien de Troyes or Chris- 
tian of Troyes; Gautier de Chdtillon, not Gualterus de Castellione or 
Walter of Chatillon. In many cases the “‘standard” form is, by 
common consent and practice, Latin; thus, Andreas Capellanus, not 
Andrew the Chaplain. There will of course be many doubtful cases, 
e. g., Alanus de (ab) Insulis vs. Alain de I’ Ile (de Lille). 

The principle here stated is also applicable in most cases to the 
titles of mediaeval works. 

Except where a well-established Anglicized form exists, place- 
names should follow the usage of the country in which the place now 
lies. 

19. In preparing the above typographical and bibliographical 
tules, the editors have been under great obligation to A Manual for 
Writers by J. M. Manly and J. A. Powell (Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press). 

Ill 


AUTHOR’s CORRECTIONS 


The funds of Specutum do not admit of an expenditure of over 
fifteen per cent (15%) of the cost of composition for alterations in 
articles once set up in galley-proof. In order that contributors may 
be spared the expense of exceeding this allowance, they are urged to 
prepare their MSS as nearly as possible in ‘conformity with the 
above rules. 


IV 
OFF-PRINTS 


Fifty (50) off-prints will be given to the author of each article. 
Off-prints in excess of the regular allowance may be had at cost and 
should be ordered at the time of publication. 





Inquiries may be addressed to the Managing Editor. 





